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QUARTER-CENTURY  REUNION. 

CLASS  OF  1849. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Commencement  of  W asli- 
ington  and  Jefferson  College,  in  June,  1873,  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Class  of  1849,  of  Washington  College,  who 
were  present,  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to 
hold  a  Reunion  at  the  time  of  Commencement  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  that  being  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
graduation  of  the  Class.  They  therefore  chose  Prof.  A.  H. 
Cattghey,  Erie,  Pa.,  Class  Historian ;  and  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Prof.  Martin  Gantz,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  Dr.  John  W.  Martin,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  A.  P.  Morrison, 
Esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Rev.  Hugh  O.  Roseborougii,  Smith- 
field,  Pa.,  and  A.  S.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa.,  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  proposed  Reunion. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Committee  fell  on  the  local 
member,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  to  his  efficient  and  judicious  man¬ 
agement  the  success  that  attended  the  Reunion  is  mainly 
attributable.  Early  in  March  a  circular  was  issued  by  the 
Committee,  a  copy  of  which  was  addressed  to  each  member 
of  the  Class  whose  place  of  residence  was  known,  inviting 
him  to  attend  the  meeting  and  communicate,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  Historian,  “an  account  of  his  life-work 
since  graduation.”  Measures  were  also  adopted  to  secure  a 
history,  so  far  as  attainable,  of  the  career  of  deceased  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Reunion  was  appointed  for  Tuesday,  May  26th, 
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1874,  the  day  before  the  College  Commencement — the 
regular  time  of  the  Commencement  having  been  anticipated 
by  the  College  authorities  one  month  in  order  to  give  time, 
during  the  ensuing  season,  for  the  completion  of  the  new 
College  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection. 

Some  five  or  six  members  of  the  Class  arrived  on  Monday 
evening,  May  25th,  and  the  next  morning  these  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Committee  of  Reception  for  those  who  were 
still  to  come.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Pittsburgh, 
they  found  their  number  considerably  increased ;  and  though 
it  was  hard  to  discover,  in  some  cases,  in  the  face  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty  the  features  of  the  youth  of 
twenty-five  years  before,  eye  or  gesture  or  voice  soon 
betrayed  the  old  comrade  and  friend;  and  after  cordial  greet¬ 
ings  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Fulton  House.  Here,  after 
a  delightful  hour  or  two  spent  in  talking  over  old  times,  they 
dispersed  to  the  various  places  assigned  to  them  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  for  their  entertainment. 

The  exercises  of  the  Reunion  took  place  at  2  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  May  26th,  in  the  Session  Hall  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Eleven  members  of  the  Class  were 
present,  namely  :  Charles  W.  Cooper,  A.  IT.  Caughey,  Martin 
Gantz,  John  P.  Ilornish,  John  W.  Martin,  W.  N.  Miller,  A. 
P.  Morrison,  II.  O.  Roseborough,  A.  S.  Ritchie,  J.  Z.  Scott, 
James  B.  Whitten.  There  was  also  a  large  audience,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Faculty,  Trustees,  and  many  of  the  students 
of  the  College,  Alumni  and  others  who  were  attending  the 
College  Commencement,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  other 
citizens  of  Washington.  John  P.  Hornish,  Esq.,  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Cooper,  of 
Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  offered  prayer,  fervently  invoking  the 
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Divine  blessing  upon  the  members  of  the  Class  present  and 
absent  and  their  families,  and  upon  the  College,  its  officers 
and  members.  The  chairman  then  introduced  Prof.  A.  H. 
Caughey,  of  Erie,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  the  Historical 
Address. 

At  a  business  meeting  afterwards  held,  the  thanks  of 
the  Class  were  tendered  to  the  Historian,  and  a  res¬ 
olution  to  print  the  Address,  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Reunion,  was  adopted.  A.  P.  Morrison  and  A.  H. 
Caughey  were  appointed  a  committee  to  procure  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  in  such  form  and  style  as  they  might  deem 
best.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and  especially  to  the  chairman,  A.  S.  Ritchie, 
for  the  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had 
attended  to  the  various  details  connected  with  the  Reunion. 

These  matters  of  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
Class,  full  to  overflowing  with  good  feeling — went  in  a 
body  to  the  house  of  their  generous-hearted  comrade,  Mr. 
Ritchie — a  very  pleasant  mansion,  perched  on  the  slope  of 
one  of  the  lofty  hills  with  which  Washington  is  encompassed. 
But  on  their  way  they  visited  the  Cemetery,  which  is  near  at 
hand,  and  paid  their  silent  tribute  of  sorrow  and  respect  at 
the  graves  of  their  old  instructors,  Dr.  McConaughy  and 
Prof.  Lee,  and  the  cenotaph  of  Prof.  Murray. 

Returning  thence  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  Class  were 
entertained  in  sumptuous  style  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie. 
The  table  fairly  groaned  under  the  abundance  of  the  varied 
viands,  while  jest  and  story,  sharp  thrust  and  quick  repartee, 
accompanied  by  roars  of  spontaneous  laughter,  circled  around 
the  generous  board.  The  dinner  finished,  the  classmates, 
though  greatly  tempted  to  return  to  town  and  listen  to  the 
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address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  finally  resolved  to  spend 
the  evening  in  their  own  choice  society  at  the  house  of  the 
brother  who  had  entertained  them  in  such  a  princely  style. 
Had  a  reporter  been  present,  and  taken  down  all  that  was 
uttered  during  that  delightful  evening — the  reminiscences  of 
the  old  College  days  ;  the  sayings  witty  and  wise  ;  the  solemn 
discussions  and  warm  disputes  over  the  serious  and  “  live  ” 
questions  of  the  day,  he  would  have  been  able  to  produce 
a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  worth  and  interest. 

The  approach  of  the  midnight  hour  at  length  admonished 
the  brothers  that  it  was  time  to  brino-  this  cordial  Reunion 

O 

and  communion  to  a  close.  The  next  day  they  attended  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  College  in  a  body;  and  at  2 
o’clock  participated  in  the  Alumni  Dinner.  One  of  their 
number.  Rev.  J.  B.  Whitten,  was  called  upon  to  preside  on 
this  occasion,  and  another,  John  P.  Hornish,  Esq.,  responded 
to  the  first  toast.  Both  acquitted  themselves  admirably,  and 
did  honor  to  the  Class.  At  the  close  of  these  exercises  all 
went  to  the  Pittsburgh  Railroad  station,  whence  most  of  them 
were  to  start  for  their  distant  homes.  And  as  they  separated 
it  was  with  the  unanimous  conviction  repeatedly  expressed 
that  they  had  had  a  most  delightful  meeting,  the  only  regret 
being  that  so  many  who  were  expected,  and  had  promised  to 
be  present,  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  had  conducted  the 
recent  Reunion  so  successfully,  were  continued,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  call  another  meeting  of  the  Class,  whenever  in  their 
judgment  it  seemed  advisab'e  to  do  so.  The  Class,  indeed, 
seemed  willing  to  entrust  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
whose  efficiency  and  good  management  in  connection  with  the 
late  meeting  were  only  equalled  by  his  unstinted  generosity. 
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A.  H.  C  A.  XT  <3-  H  E  T,  A.  . 


Classmates — We  are  impressed  to-day,  as  perhaps  we 
have  never  been  before,  with  a  sense  of  the  swiftness  of 
time.  A  quarter  of  acentuiy!  What  vast  spaces  of  his¬ 
tory  have  sometimes  been  included  in  this  period.  From 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  death  of  Washington  was 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  wars  and  Empire  of  the  great  Napoleon 
were  comprehended  in  about  the  same  space  of  time. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  !  Can  it  be  so  long  since  we  sat 
together — thirty-six  of  us — upon  the  platform  in  College 
Hall,  a  band  of  joyous  students;  brothers,  truly,  if 
affection  and  oneness  of  work  and  aim  for  years  could 
make  us  brothers — and  thought?  Did  we  not  think? 
Not  of  the  present  only  ;  but  of  the  past,  just  closing — 
of  the  future — just  opening. 

O  that  a  transcript  of  those  thoughts  could  be  laid 
before  me,  and  that  ere  I  attempt  to  gather  up  the 
ravelled  threads  of  our  history  and  weave  them  into  a 
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consistent  narrative  of  what  we  have  done,  I  could  recall 
to  your  minds  the  reflections  and  forecastings  of  that 
hour ! 

Mere  big  boys,  most  of  us,  up  to  that  hour — regarding 
College  life  as  a  pleasant  summer  holiday  ;  looking  on 
the  sorrows  and  cares  of  life  merely  as  clouds  lying  on 
the  distant  horizon  of  our  world,  beautifully  embroidered 
with  the  purple  and  gold  of  our  hopes  and  joyous 
anticipations, — we  then  began  really  to  feel  that  “  life  is 
earnest.” 

Some  of  us,  indeed,  had  already  laid  our  plans  for  the 
future.  Our  course  of  study  and  of  work  was  already 
marked  out,  and  we  were  only  to  step  from  the  College 
platform  into  our  destined  place, — perhaps  the  lawyer’s 
office,  the  lecture  hall  of  seminary  or  medical  college, 
behind  the  teacher’s  desk,  or  upon  the  arena  of  active 
business  life.  But  even  these  were  painting  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  future  to  themselves  that  was  not  to  be  realized ; 
while  to  those  who,  without  any  definite  plan  of  life 
before  them,  looked  out  into  the  future  that  day,  the  view 
must  have  been  truly  a  strange  and  fantastic  one. 

But  those  dreams  and  visions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  soon  vanished,  and  our  definite  plans  even,  as  we 
attempted  to  carry  them  out,  became  wonderfully 
modified.  We  took  up  our  life  work,  such  as  by  our 
own  choosing  and  God’s  good  providence  about  us  was 
before  us  to  do.  We  have  prosecuted  it  thus  far;  and 
now,  after  twenty-five  years,  when — imagine  as  we  may 
that  we  are  still  young,  we  can  but  acknowledge  that  we 
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have  reached  the  dividing-ridge  of  life,  and  are  able  to 
look  down  the  slope  of  the  further  side — we  have  come 
together — but  not  tliirty-six  of  us  ! — to  renew  our  early 
friendships,  tell  each  other  what  we  have  done  and  what 
we  have  experienced — wherein  we  have  been  successful 
and  wherein  we  have  failed,  and  exchange  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future. 

When  we  came  to  the  close  of  our  College  course,  and 
were  about  to  separate  from  one  another,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  say  the  parting  words  to  the  Class.  And 
although  it  needed  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  enable  me 
to  say:  “  We  part  never  more  all  to  meet  again  on  earth. 
“  Some  future  scene  like  this  may  bring  many  of  us 
“  together.  Still  some  name  will  be  wanting  to  complete 
“  the  number — some  heart  will  be  wanting  to  complete 
“the  joy  — yet  who  of  us  really  thought,  as  we  grasped 
hands  at  parting,  and  said  our  fond  good-byes,  that  we 
would  not  all  meet  again  ?  Still  less,  who  of  us  imagined 
that  we  would  not  meet  again  as  a  Class  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  when  we  did,  our  thirty-six  would  be 
reduced  to  a  third  of  that  number,  and  that  ten  of  our 
little  band  would  have  already  “  passed  to  the  other 
“  side.” 

O  why  did  we  go  apart  and  so  soon  lose  sight  of  each 
other  ?  Why  did  we  not  still  keep  strong  and  tender  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  friendship  between  us?  We 
surely  loved  as  brothers.  Our  daily  intercourse  for 
years,  in  the  class-room  and  the  College  Campus ;  in  the 
friendly  contests  and  rivalries  of  our  studies  and  literary 
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pursuits  ;  in  our  long  rambles  along  the  winding  roads 
and  over  the  noble  hills  and  through  the  whispering 
groves  of  this  beautiful  region  in  which  Washington 
nestles ;  in  the  close  intimacies  of  our  more  secret 
friendships,  when  memory  was  awakened,  and  we  revealed 
to  each  other  things  of  the  past  ■  when  our  hearts  were 
opened,  and  we  spoke  in  confidence  of  our  troubles  and 
difficulties,  our  griefs  and  pleasures,  our  hopes  and 
disappointments;  when  ambition  was  stirred,  and  we 

gave  expression  to  our  longings  and  aspirations,  and 

• 

spoke  of  our  plans  for  the  future,  and  of  the  promise  of 
success  that  seemed  so  fair  before  us  ; — our  daily  inter¬ 
course  in  these  various  relations  and  positions  and 
communings  bound  us  together  by  that  tie  which  is  often 
stronger  than  brotherly  affection,  the  bond  formed  by 
similarity  of  pursuit  and  aim  combined  with  contrariety 
of  tastes  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, — an 
outgrowth  of  that  strange  law  of  equilibrium,  of  coun¬ 
terbalancing  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  that  seems  to 
hold  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual,  as  it  does  in  the 
physical  world.  Were  we  not  thus  brothers,  and  many 
of  us  even  more  than  brothers,  to  each  other? 

Why  then  did  we  so  soon  let  slip  the  bond,  or  allow 
the  stretching  of  distance,  or  the  corrodings  of  daily  cares 
and  work  and  enjoyments,  so  soon  to  weaken  or  destroy 
it  ?  How  much  of  benefit  and  pleasure  we  might  each 
have  given  and  received,  had  we  kept  our  sincere  College 
friendships  firm  and  sure  ;  and  how  many  a  sore  sorrow 
might  thus  have  been  softened  and  soothed  to  each  of 
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us,  in  the  long  years  we  have  been  asunder,  by  the  words 
of  kindness  and  tenderness  that  are  so  grateful  to  the 
stricken  heart,  had  we  but  kept  open  the  channels  of 
intercourse  between  us. 

But,  ’tis  the  old  story.  “  Distance,”  indeed,  “  lends 
enchantment;”  but  distance  lends  dimness  also.  New 
scenes,  new  objects  of  affection,  new  pursuits — work, 
worry,  care,  conflict — the  thousand  things  of  daily  life, 
absorb  our  attention,  change  our  feelings,  engross  our 
time;  and  Memory,  poor  thing!  and  Friendship,  too, 
poor  thing  !  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food  and  air, 
pine  away  and  die  ;  or  rather,  let  forth  into  new  fields 
and  spaces,  become  changed  and  developed  into  something 
entirely  different  from  the  birds  they  were  when  they  left 
College  cage. 

Will  it  be  out  of  place  if  I  attempt  to  lay  before  you, 
however  imperfectly,  a  view  of  the  condition  of  things  at 
the  College  as  well  as  in  our  country  and  the  world  at 
the  time  when  the  little  pieces  of  parchment,  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  venerable  Dr.  McConaughy — blessed  be 
the  memory  of  the  dear  old  man  !  on  that  delightful  day 
of  September,  1849,  served  to  launch  us,  as  it  were  on 
wings,  oul  ou  the  broad  earth — dispersing  and  carrying 
us  to  all  points  of  the  compass !  The  view  may  give 
us  some  more  definite  notion  of  how  far  the  world  has 
moved  on — how  many  momentous  events  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  perhaps  participated  in. 

To  begin  with  the  College  itself,  which  at  that  time  of 
course  filled  our  largest  view.  It  was  our  centre,  and  the 
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world  revolved  about  it.  Not  the  buildings  do  I  mean, 
for  they  were  no  handsomer,  nor  architecturally  more 
imposing,  then  than  now;  but  the  College  proper,  the 
body  of  Trustees,  Professors  and  Students,  constituted  the 
“hub  of  our  universe.”  Passing  by  that  unfelt  and 
mysterious,  but  no  doubt  powerfully  controlling  provi¬ 
dence,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  that  mass 
of  active  intellectual  life  comprehended  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  students  who  swarmed  over 
the  grounds  of  the  College  and  thronged  its  halls — with 
a  career  before  them  that  has  told  nobly  on  the  history 
of  our  country  ;  let  us  recur  in  thought  to  those  whom  we 
daily  met  in  the  class-room  as  our  instructors,  all  now, 
with  one  exception,  passed  away.  How  vividly  do  we 
recall  to  mind  their  forms  and  faces,  with  that  which  was 
peculiar  in  the  character  and  personal  appearance  of 
each. 

Dr.  David  McConaughy,  the  President!  how  we 
truly  loved  him,  and  do  still  love  and  revere  his  memory  ! 
The  perfect  Christian  gentleman,  the  man  of  God,  the 
modest  and  quiet  scholar — he  walked  among  us  as  a 
being  from  a  purer  world,  yet  as  a  fond  earthly  father, 
restraining  by  the  nobleness  of  his  presence  and  the 
benignity  of  his  countenance,  as  well  as  by  the  gentle 
power  and  persuasiveness  of  his  kind  and  earnest  words, 
the  waywardness  of  his  children.  He  closed  his  long 
connection  with  the  College  with  the  graduation  of  our 
Class.  Yet  in  our  memories  he  is  still  a  part  of  the 
College  ;  and  whenever  in  moments  of  revery  old  Wash- 
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ington  and  the  delightful  scenes  of  our  student  life  rise 
before  us,  the  white  hairs  and  benevolent  face  and  slow- 
moving  form  of  the  “old  Doctor,”  as  he  paces 
majestically  across  the  Campus,  always  make  a  part  of 
the  picture. 

Dr.  William  P.  Alrich  presided  in  the  Mathemat¬ 
ical  and  Scientific  Department — a  man  genial  and 
kindly  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  private  acquaintance, 
but  looked  upon  by  most  of  the  students  as  the  very 
personification  of  the  dry  studies  which  were  his 
specialty.  His  words  were  quick  and  crisp,  as  if  he 
were  demonstrating  a  proposition ;  his  movements 
angular,  or  direct  and  abrupt,  as  the  mathematical  figures 
in  which  he  dealt.  He  was  pure  and  upright  in  life;  a 
preacher  of  no  mean  powers,  logical  and  clear,  but  rarely 
indulging  in  flowers  of  rhetoric.  For  thirty  years,  from 
1830  to  1860,  he  devoted  himself  with  singular  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  died,  in  the  ripeness 
of  his  years,  shortly  after  his  resignation. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  our  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres,  is  easily  recalled  to  our  memories.  Slight  in 
person,  with  florid  complexion  and  that  flaxen  hair  which 
gained  for  him  the  soubriquet  by  which  he  always 
passed  among  the  students;  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his 
bearing,  of  graceful  and  easy  manners,  with  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  a  quick  and  delicate  sense  of  whatever 
was  beautiful  in  nature  or  art  or  literature,  kindly  in  his 
disposition,  upright  and  noble,  a  fond  lover  of  his  country, 
as  always  appeared  whenever  American  topics  were 
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the  theme  of  his  instructions — Prof.  Lee  holds  as  dear 
a  place  in  all  our  hearts  as  he  fills  a  sure  one  in  our 
memories.  He  remained  in  the  College  for  five  years 
after  our  separation,  having  served  it  with  great 
efficiency  for  twenty-one  years. 

Admiration  rather  than  love  is  mingled  with  our 
recollections  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  who  so  ably 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Classical  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  Before  none  of  our  instructors,  no  doubt  we  all 
distinctly  remember,  were  we  so  unwilling  to  appear 
with  a  poorly  prepared  lesson  as  before  Professor 
Murray.  We  felt  that  he  saw  right  through  us,  and 
detected  the  sham  if  any  of  us  had  used  a  “  pony,”  or 
had  prevailed  on  one  of  our  more  studious  classmates  to 
read  the  lesson  to  us.  He  seemed  to  despise,  almost 
hate,  lazy  or  stupid  students,  while  his  heart  went  out 
towards  earnest,  laborious,  and  talented  ones.  Possessed 
of  a  fine  intellect  and  a  delicate  nervous  organization  ; 
learned  and  devoted  to  learning;  retired,  almost  recluse 
in  his  habits,  he  was  restrained  and  awkward  in  his 
manners,  and  scarcely  escaped  from  his  embarrassed  air 
even  in  the  class-room. 

But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  most  completely 
released  himself  from  the  trammels  of  his  diffidence  and 
awkwardness ;  and,  warmed  and  thoroughly  stirred  by 
some  great  gospel  theme,  he  became  as  majestic  and 
noble  in  personal  presence  as  he  was  convincing  in 
argument  and  grand  and  persuasive  in  eloquence.  Prof. 
Murray  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Languages  in  1844, 
and  retained  the  position  till  his  lamented  death  in  1853. 
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We  cannot  remember  Rev.  Robert  Milligan,  the 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  as  "we  do  the  other 
College  Professors,  as  but  few  of  us,  at  least  after  the 
Freshman  year,  had  recitations  in  his  department.  He 
had  the  reputation,  however,  of  a  man  of  ability  and 
thorough  scholarship,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  work. 
He  retained  his  post  for  twelve  years,  from  1840  to  1852, 
and  left  behind  him  at  his  retirement  the  reputation  of 
an  efficient  instructor,  a  pure  and  warm  hearted  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  and  an  eloquent  and  successful  preacher 
of  the  gospel. 

Two  other  Professors  we  remember  for  their  occasional 
lectures  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the  hall  of  the  Old 
College,  John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Municipal 
Law,  and  James  King,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  No  doubt  their  lectures  were  profitable 
to  us ;  but  more  than  what  they  said  we  retain  the 
impression  that  we  were  robbed  of  precious  holiday 
time  by  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the  dry  facts  of  law, 
physical  or  municipal,  instead  of  enjoying  the  blessed 
privilege  of  playiug  at  foot-ball  on  the  College  Campus, 
roaming  at  our  own  sweet  will  “over  the  hills  and  far 
away,”  or  poring,  if  such  were  our  mood,  over  some 
fresh  and  enchanting  book. 

Professors  Gow  and  King  both  signalized  the  year  of 
our  graduation  by  resigning  their  positions  in  the 
College,  having  filled  them  for  five  years. 

Such  were  the  Faculty  who  made  Washington  College 
what  it  was  to  us  twenty- five  years  ago.  To  the  students 
of  the  present  they  doubtless  seem  men  of  a  former 
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generation,  an  age  long  past — fossils,  indeed,  of  a  dead 
and  buried  world.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
speak  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  College  since  that  time.  Nor  need  anything 
be  said  of  the  changes  and  growth  in  the  town  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  who  have  not  returned  to  it  before  for 
twenty-five  years  see  many  marks  of  improvement  and 
enlargement  ;  yet  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  with 
the  streets,  the  public  buildings,  and  most  of  the  private 
houses,  remain  the  same  that  our  imaginations  still 
continued  to  paint  them. 

But  let  us  extend  our  view.  Let  us  leave  the  College 
and  its  immediate  surroundings,  and  try  to  realize  to 
ourselves  the  condition  of  things  in  our  country  and  the 
world  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  we  were  still, 
like  unfledged  birds,  lingering  in  the  College  nest,  longing 
yet  dreading  to  take  our  flight ;  and  then  trace  briefly 
some  of  the  great  events  of  the  following  years. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  was  President  of  the  United 
States  He  had  passed  through  this  town  of  Washing 
ton,  we  perhaps  all  remember,  a  few  months  before,  on 
his  way  to  the  Capital  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
his  great  office.  The  political  giants,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  were  still  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  following  that 
Webster  delivered  his  famous  7th  of  March  speech. 
Charles  Sumner  entered  the  Senate  in  1850.  The 
“ Compromise  Measures,”  as  they  were  called,  including 
the  notable  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  were  adopted  the  same 
year,  in  the  midst  of  the  intense  agitation  of  the  country — ■ 
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measures  that  seem  to  us  now,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  younger  than  we,  to  belong  to  another  century,  to 
be  part  of  an  order  of  things  long  since  passed. 

John  Quincy  Adams  had  died  but  the  year  before; 
while  Benton  and  Crittenden  and  Marcy,  Winfield  Scott 
and  Lewis  Cass,  were  still  bearing  their  part  in  public 
affairs. 

Looking  abroad  we  find  France  was  just  settling  down 
after  the  revolution  that  hurled  Louis  Philippe  from  his 
throne  and  sent  him  and  his  family  into  exile.  Louis 
Napoleon  became  President  of  the  Republic  in  the 
following  year ;  but  it  was  not  till  more  than  two  years 
after  our  “  new  departure  ”  that  the  celebrated  coup 
d'etat  took  place  that  seated  him  on  the  Imperial  throne. 
And  what  events  have  followed  since  that  time  ! — the 
Crimean  War,  the  great  Sepoy  Rebellion  in  India,  the 
popular  uprisings  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy;  the 
Franco-Italian  and  Austrian  war,  resulting  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and  finally  the  union 
of  all  the  Italian  States  under  King  Victor  Emanuel; — 
and  that  more  recent  terrible  conflict  in  which  two 
mighty  peoples,  the  German  and  the  French,  were  hurled 
against  each  other,  overwhelming  the  Napoleonic  dynasty 
in,  we  may  trust,  final  ruin,  and  releasing  the  Repub¬ 
lican  masses  from  their  trammels,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enlarging,  consolidating  and  apparently  establishing 
firmly  a  great  Imperial  power  on  the  other. 

And  in  our  own  country  events  have  taken  place  that, 
to  the  present  generation,  seem  already  matters  of  distant 
history.  Can  we  believe  that  California  was  not  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  until  nearly  a  year  after  we 
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bad  bid  farewell  to  these  old  balls;  and  that  the  rush  for 
gold  was  just  setting  in — by  the  malarious  route  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  three  months’  voyage  around  the  Cape,  or 
the  almost  impossible  journey  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  by  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  then  but  recently  founded  ? 
And  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  not  one  of  our  number  was  drawn  into  any  of  these 
roaring  streams  and  swept  off  to  the  land  of  gold. 

Most  of  us  had  become  staid  and  dignified  citizens? 
settled  in  life  and  absorbed  in  our  various  callings,  before 
the  Kansas  Nebraska  troubles  broke  out;  and  the  great 
Civil  War,  which  occurred  at  about  the  half-way  point 
cf  cur  quarter  of  a  century,  found  a  goodly  number  of 
the  Class  ready  to  abandon  business  and  home  and  enlist 
in  the  cause  of  their  country;  while  enough  of  us 
remained  aloof  from  the  strife  to  show  that  neither 
patriotism  nor  love  of  glory  were  our  strongest  passions. 
Even  when  we  were  saying  our  farewells  in  1849,  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  fearful  conflict  that  followed  twelve 
years  later  was  tinging  the  sunshine  of  our  country’s 
prosperity  and  peace.  We  had  already  entered  the 
penumbra,  an  1  were  sweeping  slowly  on,  amid  forebod¬ 
ings  and  shudderings,  into  the  blackness  of  the  total 
eclipse.  • 

Perhaps  no  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  course  of  our 
history  as  a  nation,  except  possibly  that  which  witnessed 
the  War  of  Independence  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
government,  is  comparable  in  the  importance  and  vastness 
of  its  events  to  that  of  which  this  day  of  our  reunion 
witnesses  the  close.  Socially,  politically,  commercially, 
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we  seem  hardly  the  same  people  that  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period.  What  development  has  been 
made  by  means  of  electricity  and  steam,  the  gold  of 
California  and  the  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania,  it  would 
be  impossible  adequately  to  present.  Should  we  say  that 
we  have  twice  the  wealth,  twice  the  moral  power,  nearly 
twice  the  population,  and  five  times  the  influence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  we  had  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  statement  would  certainly  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

May  we  not  be  proud  that  we  have  been  privileged  to 
live  in  such  a  period  ?  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  part  we  have  borne  in  it,  when  I  shall  have 
presented,  as  I  now  proceed  to  do,  the  story  of  what  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  1849  have  accomplished. 

And  I  must  ask  in  advance  your  indulgence  towards 
this  part  of  my  address — pleading,  first,  my  lack  of  the 
historical  faculty  and  habit  ;  and,  second,  the  meagreness 
of  the  details  furnished  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  the 
wealth  of  the  materials  placed  at  my  disposal.  But  I 
feel  assured  you  will  pardon  all  my  shortcomings,  and 
accept  the  sincerity  of  the  intention  and  the  willingness 
of  the  heart  as  an  atonement  for  the  want  of  success  in 
the  execution. 

We  were  Thirty-six  that  day.  I  count  here  to  day 
but  Eleven.  Eleven  more,  with  deep  regret,  and  an 
earnest  longing  for  this  Reunion,  have  been  unable  to 
meet  with  us.  From  Two  no  reply  has  been  received, 
and  I  am  unable  to  tell  of  their  whereabouts  or  to  give  but 
the  slightest  sketch  of  their  history.  But  there  are  still 
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Ten  remaining  to  make  up  our  number.  Where  are 
these?  We  miss  them  here,  but  we  do  not  miss  them  in 
memory.  They  are  still  part  of  us,  as  our  thoughts  dart 
back  to  that  hour  of  partings  and  good-byes.  Have  we 
not  as  much  philosophy,  nay,  as  much  faith,  as  Words¬ 
worth’s  “Little  Maid?” — when  it  was  said  to  her  of  her 
brother  and  sister  who  “  in  the  churchyard  lie — ” 

“  ‘  But  they  are  dead,  those  two  are  dead, 

“Their  spirits  are  in  Heaven  !”’ 

“’Twas  throwing  words  away:  for  still 
“The little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

“  And  said,  ‘ Nay,  we  are  seven.’” 

Let  us  still  think  that  we  are  Thirty-six  to-day.  The 
absent  ones  who  are  still  alive  are  at  their  posts  of  duty, 
and  at  this  hour  are  with  us  in  thought  and  sympathy. 
And  is  there  anything  in  our  Christian  faith  that  forbids 
our  thinking  that  those  who  are  seemingly  furthest  away, 
and  quite  beyond  our  reach,  are  actually  present  with  us, 
hallowing  this  hour  of  precious  intercommunion  by  their 
sacred  and  exalted  presence  ? 

And  is  it  not  fitting  that  we  first  speak  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  battle,  who  have  finished  their  course? 
Let  us  reverently  call  over  their  names,  once  so  familiar 
to  our  ears :  Allen,  Barlow,  Dawson,  Enster, 
Hamilton,  Hervey,  Laverty,  Robinson,  Russell, 
Stewart.  As  each  name  is  heard,  how  quickly  memory, 
leaping  over  the  intervening  years,  summons  before  us 
the  face  and  form  of  each.  They  are  again  at  our  side 
in  the  class-room,  or  strolling  along  the  street,  or  conning 
the  same  hard  lesson  with  us. 
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MILTON  ALLEN. 

No  one  stands  out  more  clearly  and  vividly  on  the 
canvas  of  my  own  memory  than  Milton  Allen.  We  first 
met  in  Prof.  Alrich’s  recitation-room  to  be  examined  for 
admission  into  the  Junior  Class— that  terrible  hour  of 
trial  and  trembling,  so  much  dreaded  in  anticipation,  as 
sealing  our  fate  for  College  or  for  home — so  much 
despised  and  even  scoffed  at  in  the  retrospect  as  the 
bugbear  that  it  really  was.  We  went  forth  from  that 
ordeal  associate  victors  and  fast  friends,  and  thereafter 
we  seemed  much  drawn  together.  The  bond  of  sympathy 
thus  first  knitted  grew  stronger  with  time,  and  was  only 
severed  by  his  untimely  death. 

Allen  was  of  a  nervous  temperament.  He  had  a 
delicate  physical  organization,  and  a  mind  of  remarkable 
quickness,  keenness  and  intelligence — was  fond  of 
poetry,  and  of  everything,  in  nature  or  literature,  that 
touches  and  stirs  the  finer  sensibilities.  His  diffidence 
was  quite  over- mastering,  and  blushes  flashed  over  his 
face  as  quickly  as  over  the  brow  and  cheek  of  a  maiden. 

He  was  born  October  12th,  1828,  near  Connellsville, 
Fayette  county,  Pa.;  but  his  father  removed,  when 
Milton  was  quite  young,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Monon- 
gahela  City,  and  here  he  was  brought  up.  He  entered 
the  Junior  Class  in  College  in  1847.  Laying  aside  his 
College  books  and  his  dear  volumes  of  poetry  and 
romance  (if  he  did  lay  these  aside),  at  the  dispersion  of 
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the  Class  in  1849,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  medicine 
■with  Robert  F.  Biddle,  M.  D.,  of  Monongahela  City.  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  very  great  diligence,  giving, 
however,  a  few  months  in  the  winter  season  to  teaching. 
Entering  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1852,  he  remained  one  session  ;  was  then  at 
home  a  year  and  a  half,  which  he  devoted  to  private 
study,  having  charge,  a  portion  of  the  time,  of  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Connelly,  of  Triadelphia,  West  Virginia, 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter.  He  returned,  in  1854, 
to  Philadelphia,  and  completed  his  course  of  study  at 
the  Medical  College;  and  then  entered  into  partnership, 
at  Bentleysville,  Washington  county,  with  Dr.  John 
Keys.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  purchased  Dr.  Keys’ 
office  and  practice,  and  entered  upon  what  promised  to 
be  an  extensive  and  successful  business.  He  soon  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a  studious,  conscientious  and 
skillful  physician,  and  gathered  about  him  many  warm 
and  attached  friends.  He  was  always,  as  student,  as 
friend,  and  now  as  medical  practitioner,  the  very  soul  of 
honor  ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  nor  effort  thoroughly  to 
qualify  himself  for  this  most  responsible  profession. 
Thus  fully  equipped,  by  natural  adaptation  of  mind, 
high  moral  character,  and  the  most  thorough  scientific 
attainments,  for  the  career  of  the  good  physician,  he  was 
just  fairly  launched  in  his  profession  when  the  hand  of 
inexorable  death  was  laid  upon  him.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties  he  contracted  scarlet  fever  in 
the  most  malignant  form,  and  after  four  days’ sickness 
he  died,  October  13th,  1856,  the  day  after  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
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Gifted,  noble,  good — for  nearly  eighteen  years  the  turf 
has  been  green  upon  the  quiet  grave  of  our  dear  class¬ 
mate  in  the  church-yard  at  Round  Hill,  Allegheny 
county, — his  spirit,  we  trust,  enjoying  those  higher 
pleasures  which  we  in  this  plodding,  care-sick  world  can 
but  wonder  and  dream  about. 


oXKo 


JOHN  T.  RUSSELL. 

One  of  the  few  members  of  the  Class  whom  I  cannot 
remember  with  satisfactory  distinctness  is  John  T. 
Russell.  As  my  memory  presents  him,  he  was  slight  in 
figure,  of  a  florid  complexion,  hesitating  in  speech  and 
restrained  in  manner — a  diligent  student,  gentlemanly 
and  courteous,  not  ambitious  of  distinction. 

He  chose  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  immediately 
on  graduating  began  his  studies  at  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  He  remained 
fora  time  in  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  C.  W.  Russell, 
Esq.;  but  not  being  as  well  pleased  with  the  practice  as 
he  had  been  with  the  study  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  the 
profession,  and  in  1853  assumed  the  editorial  charge  of 
the  Wheeling  Argus — a  position  which  he  retained  till 
the  autumn  of  1859.  He  then  received,  from  President 
Buchanan,  the  appointment  of  Indian  Agent  for  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  reached  Santa  Fee  in 
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February,  1860,  and  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
Agency.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  many 
citizens,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans,  he  again  became 
an  editor,  and  issued  a  small  weekly  paper  the  Santa  Fee 
Gazette ,  one  side  being  printed  in  Spanish  and  the 
other  in  English. 

At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  term  of  office, 
Mr.  Russell  ceased  to  be  Indian  Agent,  but  continued  to 
discharge  his  editorial  duties  ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
in  1863,  he  became  Spanish  translator  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  1867  he  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  Comptroller’s 
office,  and  the  year  following  was  appointed  Adjutant 
General  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  But  his 
health  began  to  sink,  and  giving  up  his  various  and 
arduous  duties  in  Santa  Fee,  he  returned  home,  in  1869, 
a  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self.  “  He  stayed  with  us,” 
tenderly  says  his  brother,  who  has  communicated  most 
of  the  facts  of  his  brief  history,  “until  the  14th  of 
“  March,  1870,  when  the  Death  Angel  relieved  him  from 
“  his  sufferings.”  He  was  in  his  forty-first  year,  having 
been  born  June  9,  1828,  in  Sistersville,  Va. 
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ALEX  R.  HAMILTON. 

“  The  good  die  first, 

“  And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust, 

“Burn  to  the  socket.” 

The  first  part  of  this  sentiment  of  Wordsworth’s  we 
may  well  apply  to  our  beloved  classmate,  Alex.  R. 
Hamilton.  Whether  the  latter  portion  is  appropriate  to 
us  who  still  live,  or  to  any  of  us,  it  is  perhaps  premature 
yet  to  attempt  to  decide. 

Aleck  Hamilton,  as  his  intimate  friends  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  him,  was  a  common  favorite  of  the  Class. 
His  great  fault  was  a  too  shrinking  modesty.  But  his 
ability  and  worth  even  he,  with  all  his  efforts,  could  not 
conceal.  The  noble  soul  would  assert  itself. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  iu  1827. 
Shortly  after  completing  his  College  course  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he 
graduated  in  1854.  He  became,  in  1856,  the  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Brownsville  and  Uniontown,  Ohio. 
After  maintaining  this  relation  for  four  years,  he  took 
charge  of  the  churches  of  Muskingum  and  Madison,  in 
the  same  State,  where  he  continued  to  labor  with  great 
efficiency  and  acceptability  until  his  death,  August  30th, 
1865.  He  never  married.  The  year  before  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 
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One  who  knew  him  well  as  a  clergyman  writes  of  him 
as  follows — making  such  an  estimate  of  his  character  and 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  as  you  will  recognize  to  be 
justly  appropriate  to  our  dear  friend  :  “  He  was  a  man 

“  of  clear,  well-trained  mind,  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
“  things ;  a  man  of  very  few  words,  but  who  weighed  well 
“  what  he  did  say ;  gentle  and  modest  in  all  his  deport- 
“  ment,  but  firm  in  adhering  to  the  truth  and  the  right; 
“  blushiugly  diffident  in  society,  reticent  sometimes  to  a 
“  fault,  and  often  manifesting  a  languor  amounting  to  an 

“  apparent  indifference  to  what  was  going  on  around 

u  *  *  *  *  * 

“  His  sermons  occupied  the  most  of  his  time.  They 
“  were  carefully  studied  and  well  written,  and  in  them 
“  could  be  clearly  seen  the  exercises  of  his  own  meek, 
“  patient,  quiet  spirit,  as  it  betook  itself  to  the  Rock  that 
“  was  higher  than  he.  *  *  At  his  own  dying  request 

“  he  was  laid  in  the  church-yard  among  the  people  to  whom 
“  he  had  devoted  his  labors,  and  they  have  shown  their 
“affectionate  regard  for  him  by  erectinga  beautiful  obelisk 
“over  his  grave,  bearing  this  characteristic  inscription 
“suggested  by  himself:  ‘What  he  was  and  what  the 
“  ‘  result  of  his  labors,  the  last  great  day  will  disclose.’” 
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JOSEPH  HERYEY. 

For  many  reasons  Joseph  Hervey  while  at  College 
held  a  prominent  position.  Of  robust  frame,  manly  in 
appearance,  possessing  talent  and  intellectual  energy, 
given  to  no  youthful  foibles  or  follies,  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  mature  and  leading  member  of  the  Class,  and 
many  were  the  auguries  of  his  future  success  and  even 
eminence  on  the  broad  arena  of  the  world.  His  unsettled 
life  and  premature  death  disappointed  the  fair  promise  of 
his  earlier  years,  and  defeated  the  well-founded  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  classmates  and  friends.  The  facts  obtained 
of  his  life  after  leaving  College  are  few  indeed,  but  they 
are  all  that  could  be  gathered.  Like  many  of  his  class¬ 
mates,  he  engaged  for  the  first  year  or  two  in  teaching, 
having  taken  charge  of  a  high-school  or  academy  in 
Florence,  Alabama.  But  apparently  disposed  to  see  the 
world,  and  to  lead  a  more  stirring  life  than  that  of  a 
teacher,  he  abandoned  his  school  and  the  pleasant  city  of 
Florence,  and  struck  out  for  the  further  West;  and  we 
next  find  him  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing 
an  embankment,  or  levee,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Dates  have  not  been  furnished  us,  and  of  course  we 
cannot  tell  how  long  he  was  engaged  either  as  teacher  or 
contractor. 

Passing  down  the  river,  we  next  hear  of  our  adven¬ 
turous  classmate  in  New  Orleans  and  then  in  Texas  ;  and 
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being  now  fully  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  roving 
adventure,  he  took  part  (his  friends  believed — though 
some  uncertainty  seems  to  hang  about  this  part  of  his 
career — )  in  Walker’s  famous  Fillibuster  expedition  to 
Nicaraugua.  This  must  have  been  in  1855  or  1856.  After 
his  return,  or  escape,  to  the  United  States,  he  visited  the 
lead  region  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  Illinois,  and 
was  engaged  there  for  some  time.  But  the  lead  having 
an  injurious  effect  upon  his  eyes,  he  left  that  region  and 
went  into  Minnesota  and  settled  on  some  lands.  He 
remained  here  long  enough  to  attract  the  favorable 
attention  of  his  neighbors,  and  they  proposed  to  make 
him  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  But  he  was  proof 
against  temptation  in  this  bold  form,  and  declined  the' 
proffered  honor.  Still  restless  and  unsatisfied,  he  left 
his  quiet  farm  and  started  for  the  land  of  gold.  But  he 
never  reached  his  destination.  Arriving  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  he  concluded  to  remain  at  that  point  till  the 
next  season  ;  but  before  the  winter  was  over  he  was 
seized  with  typhoid  fever  and  died.  This  was  the  winter 
of  1858-9.  He  had  probably  at  this  time  attained  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  And  thus  ends  one  of  the  strangest 
histories  connected  with  the  Class.  Had  our  brother 
given  definite  direction  to  the  excellent  and  highly 
cultivated  qualities  of  mind  that  he  possessed,  his  career 
might  have  been  far  different.  But — 

“No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

“  Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

“  (There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 

“  The  Bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.” 
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WILLIAM  W.  LAVERTY. 

Had  our  learned  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
looking  upon  us  as  we  stood  together  on  Commencement 
Day,  1849,  been  asked  who  of  the  Class  seemed  to  him  to 
have  the  best  promise  of  long  life,  he  surely  would  have 
named  William  W.  Laverty  as  among  those  with  the 
fairest  hope.  Young — in  his  twentieth  year — robust, 
with  the  flush  of  health  in  his  face;  manly  in  form  and 
bearing,  showing  no  defect  except  the  student’s  droop  in 
his  broad  shoulders,  he  bid  farewell  to  his  Alma  Mater 
and  her  many  sons  present  that  day,  eager  for  the  life- 
battle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  But  he  fell 
early  in  the  strife. 

One  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  Class,  he  was 
qualified  for  the  position  of  teacher  which  he  held  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  for  the  first  year  after  his  graduation. 
He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
autumn  of  1850,  and  after  devoting  two  years,  with  the 
wonted  ardor  of  his  nature,  to  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  in  that  institution,  he  was  licensed,  in  1853, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
He  became  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Carroll  county, 
Ohio,  the  following  year,  and  at  the  same  time  had  charge 
of  the  West  Hagarstown  Academy.  He  was  married, 
July  4th,  1854,  to  Miss  Miranda  S.  Finley,  of  Finley- 
ville,  Pa.,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  is  still  living, 
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devoting  herself  to  the  care  and  training  of  their  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

A  severe  attack  of  ague  and  fever  compelled  him,  in 
1857,  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge ;  but  his  health 
becoming  partially  restored,  he  soon  after  accepted  a  call 
to  the  church  in  Wellsville,  Ohio.  His  labors  here  were 
beyond  his  strength.  Every  Sabbath  he  preached  twice 
in  Wellsville  and  once  at  a  point  four  miles  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
labors,  he  carried  on  a  select  school  in  the  town.  After 
eight  years  of  this  excessively  hard  work,  even  his 
strong  constitution  gave  way,  and  he  relinquished  his 
charge.  But  his  rest  was  brief.  How  could  a  spirit  like 
his  rest,  or  allow  the  body  to  rest  ? 

“  Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith, 

“The  compact  nucleus  round  which  systems  grow, 

“  Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 

“And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow.” 

Becoming  Principal,  in  1864,  of  an  Academy  in 
Morgantown,  Va.,  as  usual  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  work.  “But  alas!”  says  one  who  communicates 
these  facts,  “lie  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever  in  a  malig- 
“  nant  form — the  attack  being  greatly  aggravated,  it  is 
“believed,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the  severe  labors  of  his 
“school.  The  most  skillful  medical  assistance  was  at  his 
“  command,  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  His  sickness  was 
“  brief,  and  his  death  alarmingly  sudden.  He  was  released 
“  from  his  labors  and  sufferings  October  28th,  1865,  hav- 
“  ing  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six  years.  His  body  lies 
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“  buried  in  Morgantown  Cemetery,  on  the  banks  of  the 
“beautiful  Monongahela.” 


FREDERICK  S.  BARLOW. 

Among  the  more  youthful  members  of  the  Class,  and 
one  who  seemed  still  a  boy  throughout  the  course,  with 
a  fine  figure  and  handsome  face,  full  of  vitality,  and 
always  ready  for  study  or  play,  was  Frederick  Stephen 
Barlow.  He  was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  August 
4th,  1830,  and  therefore  had  just  entered  upon  his 
twentieth  year  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

On  leaving  College  he  became  a  Civil  Engineer,  and 
took  part  in  the  survey  of  the  “  Pan- Handle  ”  Railroad. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  service  he  received  a  severe  sun¬ 
stroke,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  position.  But  the 
vigor  of  his  constitution  soon  enabled  him  to  throw  off 
the  ill  effects  of  the  attack  from  which  he  had  suffered, 
and  his  next  push  was  for  the  West.  He  went  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  then  a  small  town,  and  much  nearer  the 
borders  of  civilization  than  it  is  now.  He  entered  into 
business  there  ;  but  this  not  proving  remunerative,  after 
a  few  years  he  abandoned  it,  and  in  1860  applied  for  and 
received  the  appointment  of  Third  Assistant  Engineer  in 
the  Navy.  His  first  service  was  on  board  the  Anacosta, 
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in  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  soon  afterwards  he  was  assigned 
to  the  steamer  Sumpter,  and  accompanied  that  vessel  on 
her  cruise  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  On  her  return  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 
was  detached  and  ordered  to  the  steamer  Kanawha,  one 
of  the  gunboats  belonging  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron, 
under  command  of  Captain,  afterwards  Commodore, 
Farragut. 

In  July,  1862,  Barlow  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Second  Assistant  Engineer,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
ordered  to  the  gunboat  Owasco,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class 
as  the  Kanawha,  as  her  Senior  Engineer.  He  continued 
in  this  service  during  that  and  the  following  year,  and 
bore  a  gallant  part  in  the  famous  “  Bay  Fight,”  before 
Mobile,  August  5th,  1864.  An  experienced  man  being 
needed  as  Engineer,  Barlow  volunteered  to  go  on  board 
the  Tecumseh,  the  leading  vessel  of  the  fleet,  commanded 
by  that  gallant  officer,  T.  A.  M.  Craven.  His  offer  was 
twice  declined;  but  the  Senior  Engineer  of  the  Tecumseh 
falling  sick,  the  services  of  our  brave  classmate  were 
finally  accepted.  As  is  well  known,  the  Tecumseh,  in 
the  van  of  the  squadron,  was  sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a 
torpedo — rapidly  going  down,  and  carrying  with  her  all 
her  officers  and  crew,  except  the  pilot  and  eight  or  ten 
men.  And  thus  perished  nobly  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  at  a  post  of  great  peril,  which  none  but  a  brave 
man  would  voluntarily  have  assumed,  Frederick  S. 
Barlow,  having  but  just  completed  his  thirty-fourth 
year. 
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THOMAS  F.  ENSTEE. 

A  slender  form  rises  before  me.  He  is  pale,  thin  of 
face,  quick  and  nervous  in  his  movements.  He  wears 
the  air  of  a  laborious  student;  is  diffident,  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  fond  of  books,  and  especially  of  poetry  and 
the  higher  order  of  literature.  He  has  not  many 
intimate  friends.  Many  of  his  mates  seem  scarcely 
even  well  acquainted  with  him.  Does  the  description 
picture  to  you  Thomas  E.  Enster,  of  Mississippi  ? 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  When  he  wras 
about  a  year  old  his  parents  removed  with  him  to 
Natchez,  Miss.,  where  they  continued  afterwards  to 
reside.  He  entered  College  in  1847,  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation,  throughout  the  course,  of  an  industrious  and 
thorough  student,  pure  in  life  and  elevated  in  character, 
and  in  every  respect  an  ornament  to  his  class.  After 
leaving  College  Mr.  Enster  returned  to  Natchez.  He 
taught  for  a  time  in  a  classical  school,  and  afterwards 
studied  law — pursuing  his  studies  with  all  the  diligence 
he  exhibited  when  in  College.  Thoroughness  was  one  of 
his  strong  characteristics,  and  his  habits  of  industry  he 
kept  up  all  his  life. 

Early  in  1856  he  removed  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  J. 
W.  Eankin  and  Samuel  F.  Miller,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
now  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  the  United  States.  In  1860,  Mr.  Enster  retired  from 
the  firm  on  account  of  failing  health.  Two  years  before, 
he  had  married  Miss  Emma  Stockman,  of  Natchez. 
One  child,  a  daughter,  was  the  fruit  of  their  union,  who 
survives  both  her  parents,  and  is  still  living  in  Natchez. 

After  retiring  from  the  firm  with  which  he  was 
associated  in  Keokuk,  Mr.  Enster  formed  a  law  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  old  College  friend,  John  H.  Craig,  Esq. 
But  soon  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  South  on  account  of  his  still  failing  health, 
strong  in  the  hope  that  the  milder  climate  of  the  home  of 
his  childhood  would  soon  restore  him  to  his  former  vigor. 
But  consumption  had  fastened  its  deadly  grasp  upon 
him.  He  lingered  on,  encouraged  by  thedulusive  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  merciless  destroyer,  till  February,  1862,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-three.  Mrs.  Enster 
survived  her  husband  about  two  years. 

One  of  his  classmates,  who  knew  our  brother  well  while 
in  Keokuk,  says  of  him  :  “  He  was  a  good  and  well- 

“  informed  lawyer,  a  genial  friend,  and  an  honest 
“  man.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian 
“Church  and  a  pew-holder  therein.  He  left  many  warm 
“friends  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  who  still  cherish  his 
“  memory.” 
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WILLIAM  STEWART. 

William  Stewart,  another  of  our  little  band  who  has 
graduated  into  the  Higher  Class,  was,  as  a  student,  quiet 
and  reserved,  making  little  parade  of  himself  or  his 
acquirements,  yet  gaining  a  sure  place  in  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellows.  He  seemed  to  lack  energy ; 
yet  his  short  but  eventful  career  showed  that  he  possessed 
a  reserved  force  of  endurance  and  will  little  suspected 
even  by  those  who  knew  him  best  while  at  College. 

He  was  born  October  11th,  1828,  and  entered  Col¬ 
lege  in  1847.  The  year  after  his  graduation  he  taught 
school  in  Viola,  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  with 
his  sister,  he  opened  a  school  in  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
but  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  obliged  him  very 
soon  to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  After  his  recov¬ 
ery  he  began  the  study  of  theology  with  Dr.  Scott ; 
but  being  taken  with  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  he  gave 
up  his  studies,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  charge 
of  a  select  school  at  Oquawka,  Illinois.  But  his  health 
was  still  precarious,  and  in  September,  1852,  he  went 
South.  He  now  resolved  to  become  a  physician,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Memphis  and  subsequently  in  New 
Orleans.  He  began  its  practice  in  1855,  near  Sidon, 
Miss.  In  1858,  Miss  Mary  F.  Pleasant,  a  cultivated 
Southern  lady,  became  his  wife.  He  was  in  the  midst 
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of  an  extended  medical  practice  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Our  classmate  maintained  his  integrity  as  a 
Union  man  during  those  first  terrible  months  when  the 
war-cloud  was  blackening  over  the  nation,  and  he  cast 
the  only  Union  vote  that  was  given  in  the  county  in 
which  he  resided.  But  seeing  that  the  storm  was  about 
to  break,  he  endeavored  to  escape  North.  When  just 
ready  to  set  out,  he  was  detained  by  the  sudden  illness  of 
his  little  daughter,  and  by  the  time  she  had  recovered  it 
was  too  late  to  make  the  attempt.  He  then  cast  in  bis 
lot  with  the  South,  and  for  a  time  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Rebel  army. 

Mr.  Stewart  suffered  a  tragical  death  in  June,  1863. 
A  man  who  lived  on  a  farm  of  his,  near  Vaiden,  Miss., 
and  whom  he  had  treated  kindly  and  often  befriended,  a 
rough,  reckless  fellow,  was  disinclined  to  leave  the  place 
when  required.  Mr.  Stewart  went  to  see  him  one  day, 
and  finally  received  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would 
leave;  but  before  Mr.  S.  had  gone  many  paces  from  the 
house,  after  receiving  this  assurance,  the  ruffian  seized  a 
gun  and  shot  him.  He  lingered  in  great  suffering  many 
days,  but  finally  death  came  to  his  relief.  He  left  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who,  with  their  mother, 
are  still  living  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  an  upright,  Christian  man,  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  physician, 
he  had  a  large  and  laborious  practice,  and  devoted  himself 
to  it  with  untiring  energy,  riding  through  swamps  and 
forests  over  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles. 
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HAWKINS  DAWSON. 

Oar  classmate,  Hawkins  Dawson,  although  a  good 
student,  was  of  a  reserved  and  even  melancholy  temper¬ 
ament.  That  part  of  earlier  education  which  gives 
self-reliance  and  independence — perhaps  we  might  say, 
self-assertion — seemed  in  his  case  to  have  been  neglected. 
Or  perhaps  a  want  of  personal  ambition  combined  with 
a  misanthropic  spirit,  and  this  aggravated  by  ill  health, 
affected  his  character.  But  a  warm  heart,  as  many  of  us 
well  know,  beat  under  the  sullen  exterior  which  he  wore 
to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer. 

Dawson  studied  no  profession,  and  made  but  little  use 
of  the  excellent  Collegiate  education  he  had  acquired, 
except  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
He  resided  on  a  farm  in  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  and  when 
able  to  work — for  he  was  much  of  the  time  in  ill  health 
— assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  field.  At  one  time  he 
seemed  disposed  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry;  but 
ill  health,  or  perhaps  his  melancholy  disposition,  or  his 
low  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  half-formed  purpose.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  mysterious  and  sad.  The  common 
report  is  that,  being  delirious  during  an  attack  of  fever* 
at  a  moment  when  his  nurse  was  absent  he  leaped  from 
the  window  of  the  house  where  he  was  lying,  near  the 
Ohio  River,  and  was  drowned.  This  occurred  in  1866. 
His  age  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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J.  HERVEY  ROBINSON. 

The  last  on  the  list  of  those  whose  names  we  speak 
softly  to-day,  and  with  that  feeling  of  spontaneous 
reverence  that  tills  our  hearts  as  we  think  of  men,  once 
our  comrades  and  familiar  friends,  now  dignified  by 
admission  into  the  mysteries  of  the  higher  realm,  is  John 
Hervey  Robinson.  The  latest  to  have  gone  over  to  “  the 
“  great  majority,”  he  seems  nearer  to  us  than  the  rest. 

But  he  was  as  a  student  a  remarkable  man.  He  had  a 
striking  physiognomy;  was  erect,  and  straight  as  an 
arrow.  His  voice  was  peculiar,  his  gait  and  mien 
peculiar,  his  habits  peculiar,  his  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  his  habits  of  thought  peculiar.  He  was  a 
great  reader  rather  than  a  great  student  at  College. 
Witty  and  facetious,  he  was  disposed  to  look  much  on 
the  ludicrous  side  of  things.  Never  bearing  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  hard  student,  he  yet  easily  became  one 
of  the  brightest  scholars  of  the  Class. 

For  the  first  three  years  after  leaving  College,  Mr. 
Robinson  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  business.  But 
in  1852  he  went  to  the  town  of  Mercer  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  married  in  July,  1853,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Mills,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oct.,  1853.  He 
continued  the  practice  of  the  law  till  1858,  when,  with 
another  gentleman,  he  bought  the  Mercer  Whig  printing 
office  and  became  the  editor  of  that  paper.  This  was 
congenial  business  for  him,  as  he  had  always  taken 
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a  lively  interest  in  politics.  In  1860  he  was  elected  by 
the  Republicans  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible  position  with 
fidelity  and  ability.  At  the  expiration  of  his  three  years’ 
term  of  office,  he  again  gave  himself  earnestly  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  in  1863  was  elected  District  Attorney 
for  Mercer  county.  His  signal  ability,  great  industry, 
and  unswerving  honesty  soon  raised  him  to  a  position  of 
eminence  at  the  bar.  He  was  fairly  on  the  road  to 
wealth  and  wide-spread  distinction,  when  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  by  sickness,  and  died  March  7th,  1872.  During 
his  last  illness,  his  thoughts  often  turned  back  to  his 
College  days,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
talking  over  the  incidents  of  his  student  life,  speaking  of 
the  years  spent  at  old  Washington  as  those  of  his 
greatest  happiness.  He  was  a  fond  and  kind-hearted 
husband  and  father;  and  his  son, who  furnishes  the  facts 
of  his  later  life,  speaks  of  him  tenderly,  and  with  the 
deepest  affection.  “Few  boys,”  he  says,  “ever  loved 
“their  fathers  as  I  loved  mine.” 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  May  29th,  1826,  near  Hubbard, 
Ohio.  He  entered  the  Class  as  a  Sophomore  in  1847. 


And  thus  ends  the  record  of  the  lives  of  those  once  so 
near  to  us,  and  who  still  hold  so  fond  and  sure  a  place  in 
our  memories — summoned  away  before  us  to  another 
world.  Theirs  has  been,  we  trust,  the  true  graduation, 
the  stepping  forward  into  the  higher,  the  nobler,  the 
purer — the  Everlasting  Life.  They  are  beyond  our 
reach  and  call.  The  grave,  into  which  all  that  part  of 
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them  which  took  hold  of  our  senses  has  gone  down,  is  to 
our  weak  sight  a  boundless  void.  And  though  it  had 
been  our  sad  privilege  to  follow  them  to  the  verge  of  this 
separating  void, 

“And  on  the  insuperable  threshold  stand, 

“  Wi:h  cherished  names  its  speechless  calm  reprove, 

“And  stretch  in  the  abyss  an  ungrasped  hand,”— 

there  the  following  must  have  ended.  Let  us  not  look 
on  it  in  this  sad  way.  They  have  simply  graduated, 
stepped  on  before  us.  They  will  not  return  to  us,  thank 
God!  but  we  shall  go  to  them,  in  the  fit  time,  and  when 
our  work  is  done.  And  now,  from  these  closed  graves  of 
our  comrades,  by  which  in  thought  we  have  been  stand¬ 
ing,  we  are  still  to  pass  on,  unstopping,  unresting, 
parting  with  each  other,  and  losing  other  dearly  loved 
friends  by  the  way,  till  at  last  we  shall  arrive  one  by  one, 
one  by  oue,  upon  the  border  of  the  “  undiscovered 
“  country,”  and  then  pass  over,  not  doubting,  we  trust, 
nor  shrinking  in  the  darkness, — 

“But  cheered  by  the  hope  in  Him  that  died, 

“And  the  welcoming  songs  from  the  other  side.” 

But  now  turn  we  to  those  of  our  band  who  still  live, - 

and  who  seem  yet  in  the  vigor  and  at  the  summit  of  their 
days  ;  and  trace  out  as  briefly  as  we  can  their  life-work 
thus  far — treating  of  the  members  of  the  Class,  not  in 
regular  alphabetical  order,  which  would  bring  those  of 
the  same  calling  too  much  together,  but  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  afford  more  of  variety  and 
consequent  interest  to  what  must  at  best  be  a  ' rather 
monotonous  production. 


History  of  the  class  of  ’49. 
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JOHN  P.  HORNISH. 

If  any  one  of  our  classmates  was  a  born  lawyer,  it  was 
John  P.  Hornish.  This  is  not  intended  as  any  dispar¬ 
agement  of  others  of  the  Class  who  have  proved 
honorable  and  successful  members  of  the  profession. 
But  these  became  lawyers  by  an  after- thought,  as  it  were. 
Hornish  was  a  predestinated  one.  He  always  looked  and 
acted  the  judge,  and  if  he  does  not  become  one  ere  long 
it  will  be  because,  unfortunately,  he  is  on  the  wrong  side 
in  politics.  When  in  College,  his  thoughts  ran  on  legal 
topics.  When  chosen  to  represent  his  society  as  debater 
in  the  annual  contest,  he  preferred  to  any  other  a  legal 
subject — he  and  his  competitor  choosing  the  then  unset¬ 
tled  (if  it  is  yet  definitively  settled)  question,  “Ought 
“  Judges  to  be  elected?” 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  know  that  he  commenced 
studying  law  before  he  left  College,  having  entered  his 
name  as  a  student  with  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Kuhns,  of 
Gieensburgh,  Pa.  He  continued  his  studies  with  this 
distinguished  lawyer  for  a  year  after  graduating,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1850  set  out  for  what  then  seemed  to  be 
the  far  West,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lee 
county,  of  which  Keokuk  is  the  seat.  He  has  been 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  has  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  at  a  bar  which  has  boasted  among  its  members 
of  such  men  as  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Judge  of  the 
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IT.  S.  Supreme  Court;  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of 
War;  and  in  its  District  Court,  Hon.  George  D. 
Williams,  now  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  Mr.  Hornish  had  seriously  thought  of 
matrimony  when  he  and  other  students  were  accustomed, 
in  the  years  before  September,  1849,  to  gaze  fondly  from 
the  hall  of  the  Old  College  at  the  open  windows,  filled 
with  bright  faces  and  sparkling  eyes,  in  the  Seminary 
building  opposite,  deponent  saith  not.  At  any  rate  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  as  his  wife  one  of  the 
bright-eyed  young  ladies  who  were  then  students  at  the 
Seminary,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1849.  This  was 
Miss  Martha  C.  Plumer,  of  West  Newton,  Pa.,  with  whom 
he  was  united  in  marriage  in  1854.  Sev.en  children  have 
been  given  to  them,  one  daughter  and  six  sons,  all  living 
except  one  son  that  died  in  infancy. 

Our  legal  brother  has  not  been  an  office-seeker,  and  as 
usual  office  has  seldom  sought  him.  His  profession,  the 
interests  of  his  family,  and  the  practical  demands  of  a 
prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  community,  have 
absorbed  his  attention.  When  he  arrived  at  Keokuk  in 
1850,  it  was  a  place  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  people. 
By  the  year  1870  it  had  grown  to  be  a  city  of  nearly 
thirteen  thousand.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no 
railroad  from  I3ittsburgh,  and  the  seeker  of  the  North¬ 
west  traveled  by  steamboat  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the 
Mississippi.  Now  railroads  are  everywhere  and  branch 
forth  toward  all  points  of  the  compass.  But  what  is  all 
this  material  prosperity  of  city  and  nation,  compared 
with  that  which  is  summed  up  in  the  closing  words  of  a 
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recent  letter  of  our  classmate  :  “  I  will  not  go  into 
“  particulars,”  he  says, — ■“  only  this  I  have  a  good 
“  wife,  a  happy  family,  and  am  content.”  In  such  a 
spirit  does  he  cross  the  semi-centennial  line  of  his  life; 
for  only  last  November  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day.  From  this  time  forward,  like  all  of  us,  he  will 
begin  to  look  back  more  and  more  to  the  scenes  and 
events  of  his  earlier  years.  Before  he  returns  again  to 
his  Western  home,  he  will  doubtless  cross  over  these 
great  hills  and  visit  old  Greensburgh,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  seek  out  here  and  there  a  friend  of  his  youth, 
whose  “locks  are  now  sprinkled  with  gray,”  visit  the  old 
homestead  and  other  familiar  places;  then  bid  good-bye 
to  all,  with  more  regret  perhaps  than  he  did  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  turn  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun.  God 
bless  him  and  keep  him,  and  bring  him  back  to  our 
second  quadra-centennial  a  gray-haired  and  hale  old  man 
of  seventy-five. 
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J.  F.  BOYD. 

The  attempt  to  condense  the  narrative  of  the  work  of  an 
active  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more,  into  the  space  of  two  or  three  pages 
of  manuscript,  seems  a  hopeless  task;  and  yet  that  is  the 
task  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Class  Historian,  many 
times  repeated.  In  many  a  single  case  there  is  material 
enough  for  an  entire  address,  and  the  subject  then  not 
exhausted.  Bear  with  me  then  as  I  present  these  meagre 
sketches. 

During  the  summer  immediately  preceding'his  gradu¬ 
ation,  John  F.  Boyd  had  suffered  severely  from  an 
attack  of  fever.  His  impaired  health  seemed  to  demand 
a  season  of  rest.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding  at 
once  with  his  theological  studies,  he  spent  most  of  the 
first  year  in  teaching — though  few  men  who  have  devoted 
much  time  to  teaching  regard  it  either  as  a  rest  or  a 
recreation.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  entered  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  a  thorough 
course  of  study  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  spring  of  1853.  Soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny.  During  most  of  the 
next  year  he  preached  in  Muncy,  Indiana ;  but  having 
received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  in  the  same  State,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
their  pastor  in  June,  1854.  Here  he  suffered  much  from 
ague  and  fever,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  obliged  to 
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relinquish  his  charge  and  return  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
invigorating  air  of  his  native  hills  soon  restored  him  to 
health,  and  the  year  following  he  became  the  pastor  of 
the  church  in  ITarrisville,  Butler  county.  Here  he 
remained  ten  years.  His  next  charge  was  the  church  of 
Bull  Creek,  Allegheny  county,  where  he  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  and  brought  up.  He  left  this  in  18T0,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  a  church  near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he 
is  still  laboring. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  faithfulness  in  the  ministry  has  been  rich 
in  fruits.  He  has  received  at  various  times  into  the 
church  three  hundred  and  fifty  members,  has  preached 
two  thousand  three  hundred  sermons,  officiated  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  funerals,  and  married  one  hundred 
and  eight  couples.  He  was  himself  married — this  seems 
to  have  been  the  common  fate  of  nearly  all  of  us  sooner 
or  later — to  Miss  M.  E.  Brown,  of  Armstrong  county, 
Pa.  Six  children  have  blessed  their  union.  Three  are 
living,  and  three  are  safely  at  home  in  the  “  house  not 
“  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 

Mr.  Boyd  is  a  native  of  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  and 
was  born  May  8th,  1826.  His  parents  are  still  living, 
and  reside  in  Tarentum,  in  the  same  county.  He  entered 
the  Class  as  a  Sophomore  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
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JOSEPH  Z.  SCOTT. 

We  often  hear  quoted  such  trite  sayings  as  “  The  boy 
is  father  of  the  man” — “Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree’s  inclined,”  &c.,  &c.,  in  an  oracular  way,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  doubted,  but  had  in  them  a 
measure  of  the  infallibility  of  divine  truth.  But  none 
of  us  perhaps  saw  in  our  tall,  slender,  and  rather  boyish- 
looking  fellow-student,  Joseph  Z.  Scott,  the  embryo 
warrior  of  the  Class.  He  was  not  belligerent,  though 
brusque  and  positive  enough  on  occasion,  and  not  disposed 
to  have  his  rights  invaded,  or  to  be  a  very  bright 
example  of  the  “  turn-the-other-cheek-also  ”  principle  of 
conduct.  Perhaps  his  taking  to  the  law,  after  his 
College  career,  may  have  been  a  cropping  out  of  the 
warrior  spirit  that  was  in  him  ;  though  this  profession  is 
claimed  by  its  advocates  and  members  to  be  the  great 
peace  guild  of  the  country,  without  which  feuds  and 
quarrels  and  private  battles  and  public  outrages  would 
fill  the  land. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

The  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Scott’s  post-graduate  life 
were  employed  in  teaching — crystallizing  the  acquisitions 
of  his  school-going  years.  He  then  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  traveling  in  the  South  and  West,  followed  by  three 
years  employed  in  mastering  the  science  of  the  law,  which 
he  had  finally  adopted  as  his  profession.  A  few  years  of 
peaceful  practice  at  Huntington,  Indiana,  brought  his 
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varied  career  down  to  that  memorable  epoch  in  onr 
country’s  history,  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 
Scott  was  not  the  first  to  rush  into  the  conflict,  when  the 
blast  of  the  war-trumpet  first  sounded  through  the  land. 
The  first  summer  passed  with  its  excitements  and  disas¬ 
ters.  The  call  for  volunteers  for  three  years  came,  and 
the  war  was  settling  down  into  the  solemn  and  awful 
business  that  it  afterwards  proved  to  be.  Our  classmate 
then  came  forward,  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
were  ready  to  offer  themselves  in  life  or  in  death  to  their 
country.  He  enlisted  in  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana 
Infantry,  Col.  G.  A.  Fitch  commanding,  in  September, 
1861,  and  was  not  discharged  till  November,  1865, 
filling  successively  the  positions  of  Sergeant,  Major, 
Adjutant,  and  U.  S.  Signal  Officer.  At  Fort  Donaldson 
he  first  found  out  practically  what  war  meant,  and  the 
experience  was  afterwards  repeated  at  Pittsburgh  Land¬ 
ing  and  Corinth,  and  in  the  sweeping  away  of  the  forts 
and  strongholds  along  the  Mississippi.  For  fifty-two 
days  he  was  under  fire  with  his  regiment  before  Vicks¬ 
burg,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  city  after  the 
surrender.  He  was  in  Gen.  Banks’  disastrous  Red  River 
expedition,  and  in  the  retreat  received  a  slight  wound, 
the  only  one  that  fell  to  his  lot  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Scott  w7as  born  in  February,  1831,  near  Elizabeth, 
Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  and  entered  the  Class  as  a  Junior 
in  1847.  He  married,  in  1865,  the  playmate  and  friend 
of  his  boyhood,  Miss  Nannie  J.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Power,  of  Elizabeth.  They  reside  in  Huntington,  Ind., 
and  our  friend  is  now  trying  to  prove,  in  the  practice  of 
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his  profession,  that  the  pen  and  the  tongue  are  “  mightier 
than  the  sword.” 


o^c 


A.  A.  RODGERS, 

A  man  of  much  ability,  of  excellent  qualities  of  heart, 
with  not  a  few  peculiar  traits  that  distinguished  him 
from  his  fellows  of  the  Class,  has  had  a  rather  chequered 
career.  He  was  a  native  of  Monroe  county,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  born  March  12th,  1829.  He  was  therefore 
six  months  short  of  his  majority  when  he  graduated,  and 
though  thus  young,  he  was  tall  and  large,  vigorous  in 
health,  and  to  appearance  seemed  one  of  the  older  instead 
of  among  the  younger  members  of  his  class.  With  his 
classmates,  A.  J.  Allen,  J.  H.  Nash,  J.  H.  Andrews,  and 
J.  B.  Whitten,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  in 
Canonsburg,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1853.  The 
following  year  he  spent  as  a  Home  Missionary,  going  to 
Philadelphia,  as  far  east  as  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  as  far  north  as  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  He  visited  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  city  of  Washington  the  next  summer,  then 
made  a  tour  of  portions  of  the  West,  returning  to  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  Thus 
passed  his  time  until  the  spring  of  1856,  when  he  became 
the  settled  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Rock  Island 
county,  Ill.  But  after  two  years  he  again  became  a 
wanderer ;  passed  through  Iowa  by  a  long  northern 
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circuit ;  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Nebraska,  going  as 
far  west  as  the  Indian  country,  passibg  on  foot,  for  a 
hundred  miles  or  more,  over  the  grand,  solitary  prairies, 
and  finally  ascending  the  Missouri  to  the  limits  of  the 
settlements  of  Dakotah.  This  was  in  1859. 

And  now  a  great  spiritual  shadow  fell  upon  our 
friend.  Skeptical  views,  against  which  he  had  long 
fought,  asserted  themselves  with  such  power  that  he  at 
length  felt  constrained  to  abandon  the  Gospel  ministry 
and  the  church,  but  “without,”  he  says,  “losing  any 
“respect  for  the  religion  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
“  ticed.”  “  I  came  home  from  the  wilderness,”  he  adds, 
“  and  rested  and  read  and  thought,  but  I  am  only  a 
“  skeptic  still.” 

The  war  came.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighty- 
third  Illinois  Regiment.  They  were  on  duty  at  Fort 
Donaldson,  and  there,  and  in  ether  portions  of  the  South 
and  West,  he  saw  much  severe  service.  Shortly  after  the 
last  Rebel  army  surrendered,  being  affiicted  with 
ophthalmia  caused  by  the  excessive  heat  during  a  hard 
day’s  march,  he  was  discharged,  and  came  home  to  find 
his  father  and  sister  and  brother-in-law  dead,  with  his 
aged  mother,  his  sister’s  young  family,  and  the  old  farm 
left  to  his  care.  To  the  proper  discharge  of  the  important 
responsibilities  thus  thrown  upon  him,  he  is  devoting  the 
energies  of  his  life.  The  words  with  which  he  closes 
the  brief  record  of  his  strange  and  eventful  career, 
though  they  are  tinged  with  sadness,  are  certainly  not 
the  words  of  a  man  who  has  lost  faith  in  God :  “  What 
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“  I  have  read  and  written  and  thought  and  spoken  and 
“  done  would  not  interest  according  to  the  amount 
“  thereof.  I  have  no  family.  But  if  I  can  make  good 
“  people  out  of  seven  children,  perhaps  the  Lord  will 
“  accept.” 


ROBERT  F.  BUNTING. 

From  Galveston,  Texas,  we  receive  the  next  hail  of 
our  widely-dispersed  Class.  Robert  F.  Bunting  sends 
us  greeting  to-day  from  that  far-off  city,  and  his  voice 
sounds  forth  strongly  and  boldly,  like  the  trumpet-blast 
for  another  charge  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  In  conclud¬ 
ing  a  brief  account  of  his  experiences  and  labors  he  says: 
“  I  have  tried  not  to  live  in  vain.  How  glad  I  would  be 
“  to  see  you  all  ;  but  my  duties  here,  in  the  midst  of  this 
“great  revival  in  our  city,  and  the  building  of  our  new 
“  church,  will  prevent  my  going  North  this  spring. 
“  May  you  have  a  happy  meeting;  and  may  God  bless 
“  you  all  abundautly,  and  make  you  all  faithful  to  truth 
“  and  duty.” 

Having  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  ordained,  in  the  November 
following,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  as  an 
“  Evangelist  for  Texas.”  Starting  at  once  for  his  desti¬ 
nation,  indue  time  he  landed  at  Houston,  after  a  journey 
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bv  water  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles.  Having 
traveled  through  various  portions  of  his  great  field,  he 
at  length  located  on  the  Colorado  River,  at  a  point 
called  La  Grange,  and  organized  there  a  little  church 
consisting  of  four  ladies,  one  ruling  elder,  and  one 
colored  man.  There  was  no  other  church  or  minister 
within  fifty  miles.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  Christian  lady,  Hiss  Doxey, 
of  Tennessee;  and  in  October,  1853,  was  united  with 
her  in  marriage.  And  now  he  seemed  ready  to  enter 
upon  his  great  life  work  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  with 
one  truly  a  help  meet  for  him,  able  to  cheer,  aid,  and 
counsel  him  in  all  his  arduous  duties.  But  within  less 
than  a  year  his  beloved  wife  was  called  away  by  the 
angel  of  death,  and  his  home  was  left  desolate.  But  our 
brother  toiled  on,  though  his  labors  and  the  malarious 
climate  were  telling  severely  on  his  health.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  after  his  great  affliction  he  felt  obliged  to 
leave  the  field,  with,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  one  hun¬ 
dred  members,  three  organizations,  and  two  large  church 
buildings.  He  then  went  to  San  Antonio.  Here  he 
found  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls,  among  whom 
there  was  a  single  Protestant  church  organization  of  but 
thirteen  members.  He  was  there  six  years,  and  within 
that  time  had  been  instrumental  in  building  the  largest 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  gathering  the  largest  member¬ 
ship  in  the  State. 

In  January,  1860,  Mr.  Bunting  married  Mrs.  Chrissie 
S.  Craig,  the  daughter  of  W.  L.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio.  She  returned  North  on  a  visit,  in  the 
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spring  of  1861,  and  did  not  get  South  again  till  the 
winter  of  1865.  Meanwhile  war  was  upon  the  country, 
and  led,  our  friend  says,  by  his  “surroundings  and  con- 
evictions  of  duty,”  he  entered  the  Southern  army  as  a 
chaplain,  and  for  three  years,  from  October,  1861,  was 
connected  with  the  regiment  known  as  Terry’s  “  Texas 
“  Rangers.”  He  shared  all  their  perils  and  privations, 
and  devoted  himself  faithfully  and  strictly  to  his  duties 
among  them  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  summer 
of  1865,  Mr.  Bunting  became  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  three  years,  wheu  he  again  returned  to 
Texas,  and  took  charge  of  his  old  church  in  San  Antonio. 
He  found  it  in  a  very  distracted  state.  Through  God’s 
blessing  upon  his  labors  it  soon  became  prosperous 
again ;  and  when  he  left  it  to  assume  his  present  charge 
in  Galveston,  it  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty.  His  untiring  efforts  in  his  latest 
field  have  also  been  crowned  with  great  success;  and  his 
courage  and  energy  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  his 
work  seems  not  in  the  least  abated  as  he  approaches,  like 
all  of  us,  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Bunting’s  ability  and  his  great  services  to  the 
church  were  recognized,  by  Hampden  and  Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  Virginia,  by  the  bestowal  upon  him,  during  his  last 
pastorate  at  San  Antonio,  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  can  all  congratulate  him  on 
the  success  that  has  attended  his  noble  career,  and  on  his 
honors, — reciprocating  his  good  wishes  for  us,  and  earn- 
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estlv  supplicating  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  himself 
his  wife,  and  his  little  home  flock  of  fbur  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Mr.  Bunting  has  recently  entered  upon  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  in  Beaver  county,  Pa., 
May  8th,  1828.  He  became  connected  with  the  Class  in 
its  Junior  year,  in  November,  1847, 


JOHN  W.  MARTIN 

Was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  January,  1828. 
He  became  a  student  of  Washington  College  in  1844, 
passing  his  first  year  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
under  Prof.  Milligan.  Robust,  and  full  of  spirit  and 
energy,  study  did  not  weigh  as  heavily  upon  him  as  on 
some  others,  and  he  came  through  the  course  as  full  of 
health  and  hope  and  heart  as  when  he  entered  it. 

After  laying  aside  his  College  text-books,  and  parting, 
no  doubt  with  much  greater  reluctance,  with  his  class¬ 
mates,  on  that  ever-memorable  day  in  September,  ’49, 
he  began,  after  a  very  brief  respite,  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine,  still  within  sound  of  the  College  bell.  Having 
read  a  year  with  Drs.  J.  &  J.  W.  Wishart,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  two  full  courses  of 
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lectures.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  there  opened  an  office;  and 
for  the  five  succeeding  years  he  discharged  faithfully  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  Meantime,  in  1855,  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Allison,  and  they  have  been 
blessed  with  a  family  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  two  older  boys  are  now  pursuing  their 
studies  at  the  Academy  in  Canonsburg. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  Mr.  Martin  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  follow  the  advice,  long  since  given  by  some  wise 
man — though  the  injunction  is  generally  supposed  to 
apply  to  the  patients  rather  than  the  doctors — “throw 
physic  to  the  dogs.”  Whether  the  canine  race  received 
this  service  at  his  hands  or  not,  he  abandoned  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  became  a  merchant,  and  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  he  is  still  engaged.  Although  living  so  near,  Mr. 
Martin  has  visited  the  College  but  once  before  since  he 
graduated.  But  “out  of  sight  out  of  mind”  generally 
holds  true,  be  the  distance  long  or  short. 
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HENRY  Q.  GRAHAM. 

For  two  things  at  least  we  remember  Henry  Q. 
Graham:  first  that  he  was  a  large  man — only  outgrown 
by  James  Young  ;  and  second,  that  he  had  Q,  in  his 
name  (or  had  a  Q-rious  name). 

After  thorough  preparation,  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  he  entered  College  in  the  autumn  of  1847.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  graduation,  he  began  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio.  After  completing  the  full  four 
years’  course,  he  went  to  Wisconsin.  He  was  first 
stationed  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  remained  there 
two  years.  During  most  of  the  year  1855  he  traveled 
as  a  Missionary  in  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  wearied  with  the  unsettled  life  of 
an  itinerant,  and  longing  for  a  permanent  field  of  labor, 
Mr.  Graham  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregations  of 
Bethel  and  West  Fairfield,  the  former  in  Indiana  county 
and  the  latter  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.  The  settle¬ 
ment  remained  unbroken  till  the  first  of  January  last. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  Mr.  Graham  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  E  Gaston,  of  McEwansville,  Northumber¬ 
land  county,  Pa.  They  lived  happily  together  for  nine 
years,  when  the  wife  and  mother  was  called  away  by 
death,  leaving  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
to  mourn  her  untimely  loss. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Graham  was  ready  to 
bear  his  part  in  behalf  of  his  country;  but  he  did  not 
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find  active  service  till  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863. 
He  was  then  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Cavalry,  Col.  Geo.  Covode,  commander.  He  was 
present  in  the  first  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6th 
and  7th,  remained  with  the  regiment  during  the 
summer,  and  was  honorably  discharged  $<  ptember  21st, 
1864.  Mr.  Graham  married  Miss  Annie  J.  Mcllwain, 
ot  Phi  adelphia,  December  27th,  1866.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  them.  He  this  year  completes  the 
first  half-century  of  his  life,  having  been  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  in  1824,  his  father  being  at  that  time 
Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the  College. 


0>&.o 


MARTIN  GANTZ. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  students  in  (he  Class  of  ’49 
was  Martin  Gantz.  He  had  those  positive  elements  of 
character  that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  almost  any¬ 
thing  he  undertook.  He  seemed  to  glory  in  difficulties. 
He  set  himself  down  before  an  abstruse  problem  in  math¬ 
ematics  or  a  rugged  page  of  Thucydides  or  Herodotus, 
with  apparently  the  same  pleasure,  and  the  same  indomita¬ 
ble  determination,  that  Gen.  Moltke  may  be  supposed  to 
have  felt  when  he  took  up  his  position  before  the  French 
Capital. 

And  yet  Mr.  Gantz  adopted  a  profession — as  laborious 
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and  honorable  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  any  that 
the  man  of  learning  and  talent  is  called  to  exercise,  the 
sacred  calling  not  excepted — which  yet  seems  to  accom¬ 
plish  less,  and  gain  less  applause  from  men,  and  fewer  of 
the  world’s  emoluments,  than  any  other.  Need  I  say  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  has  always 
worked  at  the  foundations,  and  not  upon  the  showy 
superstructure,  of  society. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Gantz’s  labors  is  b~ief.  After 
leaving  College  he  went  first  to  Salem,  Ohio,  and  taught 
for  two  years  in  a  select  school.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1863 
and  ’64.  For  this  short  period  he  was  engaged  in 
Beaver,  Pa.,  first  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  then 
as  Principal  of  the  Beaver  Academy.  His  labors  at  New 
Castle,  both  as  superintendent  and  teacher,  have  been 
unremitting  and  efficient  ;  and  hundreds  of  persons, 
guided  by  his  instructions,  and  impressed  and  stimulated 
by  his  faithfulness,  and  his  devotion  to  principle  and 
duty,  are  now  found  performing  their  life-work  in  every 
profession  and  department  of  labor. 

In  December,  1853,  Mr.  Gantz  married  Miss  Cilicia 
Townsend.  Three  children  were  born  to  them,  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  But  sorrow  came  to  the  little  house¬ 
hold.  God  called  home  the  wife  and  mother,  in  January, 
1868,  and  our  brother  is  left  to  plod  the  weary  way  of 
life  alone — though  cheered  by  the  presence  and  care  of 
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his  children,  and  that  sense  of  duty  well  done  which  is 
the  best  solace  of  the  stricken  heart. 

Mr.  Gautz  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  in  December,  1823,  and  is  therefore  in  his 
fifty-first  year.  His  preparatory  education  was  obtained 
at  the  West  Alexander  Academy,  and  he  entered  the 
Junior  Class  at  College  in  the  fall  of  1847. 


A.  J.  ALLEN. 

Allen  is  a  name  that  has  probably  impressed  our 
memories  more  than  any  other  ;  for  it  headed  the  list  of 
the  Class,  and  was  always  therefore  heard  first  at  roll- 
call  ;  and  then  it  was  repeated,  for  there  w6re  three  of 
the  name.  Milton  Allen,  already  spoken  of,  was  one 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  Class,  while  his  partner 
in  the  name,  A.  J.  Allen,  was  one  of  the  oldest.  He  was 
born  at  White  Hall,  Ill.,  in  December,  1824,  and  entered 
College  in  1847,  a  Sophomore  half-advanced.  He  spent 
three  years  in  the  Theological  Hall,  Canonsburg,  gradu¬ 
ating  there  in  1852.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach  the 
same  year,  he  traveled  for  nearly  five  years  as  a  Mission¬ 
ary  through  Illinois  and  Iowa.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  took  charge  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
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Scotch  Grove,  Iowa,  and  remained  there  till  the  spring  of 
1860.  He  then  resumed  missionary  work,  making  West 
Union,  Iowa,  the  centre  of  his  operations.  In  1866  he 
removed  his  family  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — for  Mr. 
Allen  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Kauffman, 
and  is  the  father  of  three  children.  He  went  himself 
once  more  as  a  missionary,  first  to  Wayne,  in  Erie 
county,  Pa.,  and  then  to  Lottsville,  in  the  same  State. 
He  was  absent  from  his  family  about  a  year,  when, 
returning  home,  he  supplied  vacant  churches  till  July, 
1871,  and  then  went  to  Kansas.  The  ague  getting  hold 
of  him  there,  he  returned  to  Iowa,  and  soon  after  went 
to  Pennsylvania  again,  and  then  into  West  Virginia. 
The  scene  of  his  present  labors  is  Carrollton,  Ohio. 
Being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  to  meet  this  present  week 
at  Monmouth,  Ill.,  he  is  unable,  much  to  his  regret,  to 
join  us  in  our  Reunion. 
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ANDREW  P.  MORRISON. 

A  most  pleasant  coterie  of  boys,  in  the  College  days  to 
which  our  thoughts  are  continually  running  back  this 
hour,  was  that  which  boasted  of  “  Fort  Humphrey  ”  and 
its  neighbor,  “  Fort  Hughes,”  as  their  headquarters. 
Allen,  Hamilton,  Cooper,  Ritchie,  and  Morrison  Avere 
among  the  choice  spirits  that  honored  those  favorite 
houses  with  their  presence — a  well-assorted  set  of  fellows 
as  could  be  found  about  the  College,  who  loved  good 
living  and  to  have  a  good  time,  avliile  they  loved  their 
studies,  and  were  proud  of  their  College  and  their  Class. 
The  last  mentioned  of  these,  Andrew  P.  Morrison,  was, 
in  talent  and  in  modest  worth,  the  peer  of  any  of  his 
comrades.  He  entered  College  as  a  Sophomore,  in  1846, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  having  been  born  November  2d, 
1829.  After  two  or  three  years  of  rest  and  thought, 
Avaiting  under  the  weight  of  his  diploma  till  he  had 
fairly  considered  to  Avhat  his  tastes  and  his  capacity 
pointed — “  quid  j err e  recusent,  quid  valeavt  humeri  ” — 
he  chose  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  began  its  study  in 
1852,  first  with  his  brother  Joseph,  and  afterwards  with 
Mr.,  now  Judge,  McKennan,  of  Washington.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1854,  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh. 
Careful  study,  constant  devotion  to  business,  honesty,  and 
high  moral  principle,  with  health  and  a  good  wife,  have 
brought  their  usual  reAvard — success  and  happiness.  For 
although  our  brother  plodded  along  his  lonely,  bachelor 
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way  for  many  years,  after  he  parted  with  his  College 
mates,  yet  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  found  her  for 
whom  he  had  waited  so  long,  and  was  united  in  marriage, 
September  11th,  1866,  with  Miss  Rebecca  S.  H.  Davis,  of 
Allegheny. 

But  if  our  friend  was  not  early  at  his  post  in  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  field,  he  certainly  was  no  laggard  when  his 
country  called  on  her  sons  to  defend  her — coming  at  once 
to  the  front  on  the  first  call  for  troops  in  April,  1861. 
rIhe  first  three  months  passing  without  active  service,  he 
at  once  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  had  his  first  baptism  of 
fire  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Drainesville,  in  December, 
1861.  He  afterwards  participated  in  some  of  the  famous 
battles  of  the  war,  as  Gaines’  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  the 
second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain  (where  he  was  severely 
wounded),  and  Gettysburg.  In  consequence  of  his  wound 
at  South  Mountain  he  was  laid  up  for  six  months;  but 
he  was  again  with  his  regiment  before  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  made  the  fearful  marches  to  that  terrible 
battle-ground  while  still  using  a  cane.  Morrison  never 
sought  a  commission.  He  enlisted  to  fight,  and  he  felt 
that  the  place  for  the  true  soldier  was,  with  rifle  in  hand, 
in  front  of  the  enemy.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that  these 
facts  of  his  soldier  life  were  not  communicated  by  him¬ 
self — h  is  modesty  forbidding  him.  In  fact  his  pen 
shrank  from  detailing  the  common  facts  of  his  career, 
and  they  have  been  obtained  from  another  source. 
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CHARLES  W.  COOPER 

Was  probably  the  best-looking  man  in  the  Class.  Pure- 
minded,  warm-hearted,  strong  and  faithful  in  his 
friendships — with  few  faults  except  that  unusual  one  of 
not  thinking  as  highly  of  himself  as  he  ought  to  think 
— he  was  one  whom  we  all  loved  heartily. 

He  was  born  March  18th,  1830,  in  Washington  county, 
Pa.  (of  which  also  his  father  was  a  native),  and  was  one 
of  twelve  children,  five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He 
entered  College  as  a  Junior  in  1847,  and  during  his 
career  there  showed  himself,  in  his  intellectual  as  well  as 
his  moral  character  and  traits,  worthy  of  the  Puritan 
ancestry  from  which  he  sprung  He  is  related  not 
remotely  to  America’s  most  famous  novelist,  J.  Fenni- 
more  Cooper. 

Like  some  other  members  of  the  Class,  Mr.  Cooper 
had  not  settled  definitely  in  his  mind  while  in  College 
what  his  profession  or  business  in  after-life  should  be. 
The  first  year,  therefore,  after  graduating,  he  studied  law 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  giving  a  portion  of  his  time, 
however,  to  teaching.  The  second  year  he  had  charge 
of  an  Academy  in  Fairview,  Va.  During  this  time  his 
mind  was  gradually  tending  towards  that  which  was  to 
be  his  life  work;  and  in  September,  1851,  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  as  a  student,  and  after  a 
full  course  of  study,  graduated  there  in  May,  1854.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  soon 
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afterwards  accepted  a  call  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.  He  suffered  much  from  the  malarious 
climate  of  that  region,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  The  next  year  he  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Huntingdon  South  Church,  Babylon, 
L.  I. — a  relation  which  he  sustained  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1859,  with  Miss  Sarah  F. 
Duyckinck,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  Knickerbocker 
families.  They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  two  have  gone  before  to  the  upper  home.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  1865,  and  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1867. 

He  became  settled,  in  1870,  over  Marlborough  Church, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  where  he  still  is.  Much  success 
has  attended  his  labors  in  his  several  charges.  Seventy- 
four  persons  recently  united  at  one  time  with  his  present 
church. 

Owing  to  his  pleasant  disposition,  cheerful  temper,  and 
excellent  habits  both  of  mind  and  body,  Mr.  Cooper  has 
generally  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  ;  and  comes  to  our 
Reunion,  not  only  with  as  fair  a  record  of  actual  work 
done  as  any  of  us,  but  with  perhaps  a  greater  weight 
avoirdupois  of  well  preserved  physical  personality  than 
any  one  of  the  Class  can  put  in  the  scale  against  him. 
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WILLIAM  TRAVIS. 

When  William  Travis  was  a  student  in  College,  while 
he  impressed  us  all  as  a  man  of  positive  qualities  of  mind, 
in  earnest,  wasting  no  idle  time,  pursuing  his  studies  with 
the  resolution  and  the  eager  faith  of  the  gold-digger,  who 
thinks  that  the  next  stroke  of  his  pick  may  reveal  a 
nugget  worth  the  toil  of  years  ;  we  perhaps  none  of  us 
thought  that  he  was  thus  preparing  himself  for  a  long  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  successful  teacher,  with  only  one  principal  rival, 
from  among  his  classmates,  in  the  same  noble  profession, 
Martin  Gantz.  His  work,  like  all  great  and  successful 
work,  has  been  con  amove.  The  first  ten  years  after  he 
bid  farewell  to  us  all  he  devoted  earnestly  to  the  interests 
of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education.  Indeed  he 
was  invited  to  leave  College  before  the  end  of  his  Senior 
year  and  go  to  New  Lisbon,  to  organize  a  system  of 
Union  Schools.  He  gave  himself  up  so  laboriously  to 
this  work  that,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  was 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  rest.  But  the  next  year 
he  was  again  as  busy  as  ever  at  Youngstown,  and  the 
next  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  Here  he  labored  three  years, 
during  which  time  a  public  school  building,  one  of  the 
largest  at  that  time  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was 
erected,  and  in  it  he  organized  a  Graded  School  of 
more  than  six  hundred  pupils.  Mr.  Gantz  was  associa¬ 
ted  with  him  in  this  work. 

In  1855  we  find  him  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  Principal 
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•  of  one  of  the  schools  and  teacher  of  a  Normal  Class 
composed  of  the  teachers  of  the  city.  But  matters  did 
not  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  fiery  zeal  demanded.  The 
conservatism  of  that  very  conservative  town  was  an 
obstacle  in  his  path.  Shaking  olf  the  dust  from  his  feet 
as  a  testimony  against  that  slow  people,  he  went,  on 
invitation,  to  Michigan,  to  assist  in  a  series  of  State 
Institutes,  as  one  of  the  lecturers  and  instructors.  Having 
fulfilled  this  engagement,  he  became  occupied  with  the 
schools  of  Flint  City,  where  he  remained  four  years. 

Other  labors  of  Mr.  Travis  in  connection  with 
Institutes,  State  Teachers’  Associations,  &c.,  during  the 
ten  years  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  his  College 
course,  time  would  fail  us  to  recount  at  length.  Nor  was 
his  pen  more  than  his  tongue  idle  during  this  period,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  and  other  periodicals 
were  enriched  with  his  contributions. 

But  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  views  of  Mr.  Travis 
on  the  subject  of  education  became  somewhat  changed. 
He  had  held  to  the  too  generally  accepted  doctrine  that 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  makes  men  morally  better. 
Thought  and  study  led  him  at  length  to  a  different 
conclusion;  and  he  finally  settled  down  into  this  opinion  : 
“That  nothing  but  the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  the 
“Jieart  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  truth 
“  revealed  in  the  Bible  can  make  a  man  better  morally, 
“or  properly  fit  him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
“  citizenship  in  a  free  government.”  In  pursuance  of 
this  conclusion,  Mr.  Travis  began  the  study  of  theology, 
with  a  view  of  entering  the  Christian  ministry.  He 
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studied  two  years  at  Princeton  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.  But  now  he  had  again  an  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  a  school.  Ilis  passion  for  teaching  revived, 
and  he  became  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Newton,  N.  J.,  with  the  resolution,  however,  to  make 
religious  instruction  prominent.  Here,  and  at  another 
point  near  the  city  of  New  York,  he  spent  ten  years  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  For  two  years  past  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Germantown  Academy  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Travis  is  nowin  his  fiftieth  year,  having  been  born 
in  Virginia,  August  24th,  1824.  He  married  at  Newton, 
N.  J.,  in  1864,  Miss  Susan  C.  Linn,  a  lady,  devoted  like 
himself  to  the  work  of  education  ;  and  after  nearly  ten 
years  of  uninterrupted  domestic  health  and  happiness,  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  five  dear  children,  three 
boys  and  two  girls.  He  is  at  the  head  of  an  institution 
whose  foundation  was  laid  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  which  is  still  as  prosperous  and  as  useful 
as  ever.  From  the  midst  of  his  work  and  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  surround  him,  he  is  led  to  exclaim  devoutly  : 
“  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  brought  me  ;  to  Him  will  I  look 
“  to  lead  me  to  the  end.” 
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HUGH  O.  ROSEBOROUGH 

Was  born  within  sound  of  the  College  bell,  September 
29th,  1827.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student 
in  the  College,  spending  the  first  two  years  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  under  Prof.  Milligan.  Throughout  his 
course  as  a  student  he  showed  the  qualities  of  the  true  man. 
Quiet,  gentlemanly,  conscientious,  studious,  he  went 
straight  forward  in  the  path  which  duty  pointed  out  to 
him.  For  twenty  years  past,  as  the  acceptable  and 
faithful  pastor  of  the  Church  of  George’s  Creek,  Fayette 
county,  Pa.,  he  has  continued,  in  the  midst  of  his  daily 
life  and  daily  duties,  to  illustrate  the  same  qualities  that 
distinguished  him  as  a  student. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  College,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  it  was  to  be  his  life-work  to  make  known,  in  all 
ways,  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  he  engaged  in  the  work 
of  a  colporteur  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  This 
engagement,  which  lasted  but  a  few  months,  afforded  him 
at  the  same  time  needed  relaxation  and  exercise.  The 
remainder  of  his  first  year  out  of  College  he  devoted  to 
teaching.  The  autumn  of  1850  found  him  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  this  he  intended  to 
prosecute  without  intermission  till  its  close.  But  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  the  following  spring  cast 
him  upon  a  sick  bed  which  he  was  not  able  to  leave  for 
several  months.  This  interruption  prevented  his  return 
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to  the  Seminary  till  September,  1852  ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  pursued  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  course 
with  Rev.  James  I.  Brownson,  D.D.,  of  Washington.  A 
second  session  at  the  Seminary  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  studies,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1853.  The 
churches  of  Waynesburg  and  Unity,  in  Greene  county, 
Pa.,  and  subsequently  that  of  Fairmont,  V a. ,  enjoyed  his 
ministrations  until  July,  1854;  since  which  time  he  has 
been  settled  at  George’s  Creek,  already  mentioned,  a 
pleasant  country  place,  well  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits 
of  life.  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  same  charge 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Fairchild,  who  had  fed  the  sam^ 
flock  for  thirty-five  years.  Ordinary  success  has 
attended  the  work  of  Mr.  Roseborough,  and  mutual  con¬ 
tentment  and  satisfaction  seem  to  affect  the  relation  of 
pastor  and  people. 

In  1854  our  friend  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Jones, 
of  Fairmont,  Ya. — thus  showing  his  willingness  to  do 
what  he  could  to  strengthen  the  already  weakening  bonds 
of  Union  between  the  North  and  South.  Two  sons  and 
two  daughters  with  the  father  and  mother  make  up  the 
contented  family  who  occupy  the  parsonage  of  George’s 
Creek — tho’  the  eldest  son,  a  promising  lad  of  seventeen, 
is  already  a  student  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
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JAMES  DRYDEN 

Was  born  in  1827,  and  entered  College  in  1847. 

Before  completing  his  College  course,  and  receiving 
the  piece  of  parchment,  sigello  Collegii  cippenso,  bestowed 
on  worthy  and  diligent  students,  Mr.  Dryden  had  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Returning 
to  his  home  in  Ohio,  he  became  a  student  in  a  law  office 
in  Coshocton,  and  for  four  years  read  Blackstone  and 
Chitty  and  Story  and  the  rest  with  as  much  diligence  as 
he  had,  during  the  four  years  previous,  conned  Cicero 
and  Tacitus,  Herodotus,  Longinus,  and  Demosthenes. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  summer  of  1853. 
But  about  this  time  a  business  enterprise,  as  far 
removed  from  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  as 
is  well  possible,  opened  before  him,  and  without  even 
hanging  out  his  shingle,  “  James  Dryden,  Attorney- 
at  Law,”  he  at  once  commenced  the  business  of  selling 
drugs  and  medicines.  After  twelve  years  devoted  to 
this  usually  profitable  branch  of  trade,  Mr.  Dryden 
gave  up  the  compounding  of  medicines  and  selling  of 
patent  nostrums,  and  for  the  five  following  years  was 
engaged  in  farming.  But  this  noble  calling  not  proving 
agreeable  or  profitable,  he  “  laid  down  the  shovel  and 
“  the  hoe,”  and  in  1870  turned  his  attention  to  the  sale 
of  dry-goods,  in  which  business  he  is  now  engaged  in 
Newcomerstown,  Ohio. 
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J.  B.  WHITTEN 

Enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Class.  Born  in  Pittsburgh,  June  18,  1831, 
he  was  not  yet  eighteen  when  that  learned  Latin  doc¬ 
ument,  designating  him  “  Baccalaurum  in  Artibus 
“  Liberalibus  ”  was  put  into  his  hands.  But  he  was 
a  willing  and  earnest  student,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
run  the  race  of  the  College  curriculum  than  he  entered 
upon  that  of  the  Theological  Seminary;  and  having 
completed  the  four  years’  course,  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  in  1854  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Peter’s 
Creek  congregation,  under  the  care  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Chartiers.  After  two  years 
he  resigned  this  charge,  and  by  appointment  of  Synod 
went  to  New  York  as  stated  supply  to  a  new  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  Here  he  remained 
till  1860,  laboring  devotedly  and  successfully.  He  was 
not  only  a  faithful  preacher,  but  a  kind  and  watchful 
shepherd  of  the  flock — visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
relieving  the  poor,  and  contributing  liberally  of  his  own 
means  to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  church. 

Early  in  1857,  having  received  a  unanimous  call,  Mr. 
Whitten  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  and  entered 
with  increased  zeal  upon  his  work.  The  project  of 
building  a  church  was  at  once  entered  upon,  and  a 
suitable  edifice,  situated  on  West  Forty -fourth  Street,  was 
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finished  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  March,  1858. 
Mr.  Whitten  remained  here,  remitting  nothing  of  his 
efficient  and  constant  labors,  for  two  years  longer,  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  and  removed  to  Plain  Grove, 
Lawrence  county,  Pa.,  another  new  field  of  labor.  A 
congregation  was  in  due  time  organized,  and  a  fine  church 
building  erected.  Led  by  their  energetic  pastor,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  successful  worker  in  the  Sabbath 
School  as  well  as  in  the  church,  the  people  increased  in 
number,  and  in  all  works  of  piety  and  love. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Whitten  resigned  his  charge  at 
Plain  Grove,  and  is  now  residing  in  his  native  city,  but 
continues  to  preach  regularly  to  a  congregation  at 
Neshanock,  on  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad. 

At  least  ordinary  success  has^attended  Mr.  Whitten’s 
ministerial  labors ;  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  preach¬ 
ing  clearly  and  pointedly,  and  in  such  a  way  that  people 
easily  understand  him.  And  now  after  twentv  years  of 
ministerial  labor,  he  is  enabled  to  say  that,  by  God’s 
blessing  upon  his  efforts,  the  churches  under  his  care 
have  not  been  permitted  to  rust  out. 

Though  Mr.  Whitten  was  in  haste  to  complete  his 
education,  and  became  a  “  Bachelor  of  Arts  ”  at  eighteen, 
he  was  in  no  haste  to  become  a  “  Benedict,”  but  post¬ 
poned  marriage  longer  than  most  of  his  Class.  It  was 
not  till  1858,  when  he  had  been  a  reverend  clergyman 
for  four  years,  and  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-seven,  that  he  finally  resolved  to  marry ;  and  he 
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then  received,  as  a  good  gift  from  Heaven,  an  excellent 
wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Martha  H.  Mitchell — whom 
he  had  known  as  a  little  girl,  and  with  whom  he  had  wor¬ 
shipped  in  childhood  under  the  same  church  roof.  Eight 
children  have  been  given  to  them,  but  two  have  been 
taken  back  again  by  the  Good  Giver.  Six  still  remain, 
four  boys  and  two  girls,  for  the  parents  to  love  and  guard 
and  train.  And  thus  our  friend,  still  at  the  noon-day  of 
life,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  and  growing  family,  with 
much  work  for  the  Master  still  to  do,  and  strong  and 
cheerful  and  ready  to  do  it — looking,  his  friends  tell  him, 
no  older  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  first 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life. 
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A.  S.  RITCHIE. 

Although  by  no  means  the  patriarch  of  the  Class,  nor 
wearing  in  his  pleasant  face  an  air  of  venerableness  or 
superior  wisdom,  Andrew  S.  Ritchie  was  the  only  one  of 
us  who  was  distinguished  by  a  paternal  designation. 
Gentlemanly,  kindly,  scholarly,  with  a  striking  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  a  positive  character,  we  perhaps  have 
remembered  him  better  than  almost  any  other  of  our 
classmates  ;  yet  it  has  helped  us  to  keep  his  portrait  in 
our  memories  distinct  from  the  rest  that  we  called  him 
“Father  Ritchie,”  or  in  more  familiar  style,  “Pap 
“  Ritchie.”  The  name,  as  perhaps  all  know,  was  simply 
transfers  d  to  him  from  “Old  Father  Ritchie,”  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Enquirer ,  and  during  our  time  at  College 
the  editor  of  President  Polk’s  organ,  the  Union.  The 
name  fell  carelessly  on  our  brother  from  this  fact,  and 
always  hung  lightly  upon  him  as  though  it  were  not  a 
good  fit;  for  although  serious  and  sedate  enough  at 
times,  he  possessed  a  full  fund  of  humor  and  good  nature, 
and  was  withal  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Class.  He  was  born  December  14th,  1828,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Cross  Creek,  Washington  county.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  removed  to  the  village  of  West  Middletown,  in 
the  same  county.  He  attended  the  Florence  Academy  in 
1845,  and  there,  and  under  a  private  tutor,  prepared 
himself  for  College.  He  became  a  student  of  Washing- 
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ton  College  in  1846,  but  was  not  fully  identified  with  the 
Class  till  the  autumn  of  1847. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Ritchie  engaged  in  teaching  for 
several  years,  and  at  intervals  prosecuted  the  study  of 
law.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  T.  M.  T. 
McKennan,  and  after  that  gentleman’s  death  continued 
his  studies  with  his  son,  the  Hon.  William  McKennan, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Washington  county  in 
February,  1854.  His  classmate,  A.  P.  Morrison,  who 
was  also  a  student  of  Judge  McKennan’s,  was  admitted  > 
to  practice  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Ritchie  never  entered  into  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  ;  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  consequence 
of  broken  health,  did  not  engage  in  any  particular 
calling.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  became  connected 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  Pa.,  in  the 
capacity  of  Teller,  and  still  remains  in  the  same  position. 

Our  classmate  was  united  in  marriage,  in  the  autumn 
of  1851,  with  Miss  Jane  McFadden,  of  West  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to 
Washington,  in  1865.  He  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
the  eldest  son  being  a  member  of  the  present  Junior 
Class  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
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W.  y.  MILLIGAN 

Was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  January  16th,  1827, 
and  entered  College  in  1847.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
sturdy  and  solid  among  us  twenty-five  years  ago,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  did  not  become  “  sickbed 
“o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,”  although  he  no 
doubt  burned  as  much  midnight  oil  over  his  literary 
tasks  as  many  who  grew  thin  and  intellectual-looking 
from  similar  labors. 

Mr.  Milligan  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1853.  The  same  year  he  became  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
and  after  twenty-one  years  is  still  shepherding  the  same 
flock.  For  several  years  past  he  has  given  a  portion  of 
each  day  to  teaching  in  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
A  man  thus  actively  employed  in  promoting  not  only  the 
moral  and  spiritual,  but  also  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
his  people,  can  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  the 
condemnation  of  him  who  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  or 
buried  it  in  the  earth.  Mr.  Milligan  married,  in  1854, 
Miss  Bell,  of  Cambridge,  O.,  and  is  now  the  proud  and  re¬ 
spected  father  of  ten  children,  thus  again  serving  his  gener¬ 
ation  faithfully.  His  many  duties  and  responsibilities  pre¬ 
vent  his  meeting  with  us  to-day  ;  though  he  writes  that  he 
“  would  be  exceeding  glad  to  see  the  boys.”  This  from  a 
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man  near  fifty,  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  ten  sons  and 
daughters  on  his  hands,  proves  a  spirit  still  brave  and 
strong,  and  able  to  bear  him  up  through  another  twenty- 
five  years  of  life’s  battle. 


A.  H.  CAUGHEY. 

The  subject  of  our  next  sketch  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  November  1,  1827,  within  sound  of  the  restless 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  His  preparatory  education  was 
obtained  at  the  Erie  Academy,  and  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Class  at  the  opening  of  the  Junior  year,  September, 
1847.  One  of  the  few  whose  calling  in  life  had  not  been 
definitely  determined  upon  before  he  left  College,  his 
subsequent  career,  while  not  wayward,  nor  yet  romantic, 
has  been  a  varied  one.  Like  many  of  his  classmates,  he 
put  what  learning  he  had  acquired  to  practical  use  as  a 
teacher  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  that  followed 
his  graduation.  He  also  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  native  county  in  1851.  But  he  never 
took  hold  of  the  krw  as  though  he  felt  that  his  life-work 
was  to  be  in  that  profession.  A  few  months  given  to  the 
dull  routine  of  office  work,  and  a  few  attempts  at  petti¬ 
fogging  in  a  justice’s  court,  soon  convinced  him  that, 
although  the  law  is  a  very  noble  science,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  profoundest  study  of  the  greatest  minds,  yet 
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practically  it  was  not  suited  to  his  taste,  or  else  to  his 
capacity.  An  opportunity  offering,  .  therefore,  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  he  shut  up  his  law-books,  and  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  political  newspaper.  As  editor,  or 
publisher,  or  both,  he  gave  his  energies  to  the  congenial 
but  generally  not  very  remunerative  business  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  following  five  or  six  years.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  this  period,  and  down  to  the  year  1868,  he 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Erie 
Canal  Company.  The  office  affording  him  at  times 
considerable  leisure,  he  was  enabled  to  give  some  attention 
to  literary  pursuits  ;  and  as  a  partial  result  of  his  efforts, 
he  adventured,  in  1862,  to  throw  a  small  volume  of  his 
poems  into  the  already  swollen  stream  of  the  literary 
productions  of  the  day.  During  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  /made  a  trip  to  Europe,  traveling  for  a  few 
months  in  England  and  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  parts  of  Germany.  In  1864  he  joined  with  a  friend 
in  the  establishment  of  a  book-store  in  the  city  of  Erie, 
and  still  continues  the  same  business;  although  most  of 
his  time,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  devoted  to 
teaching  in  an  Academy  of  which  he  is  Principal. 

Mr.  Caughey  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Class  to 
surrender  his  freedom  and  enter  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
He  was  married  October  9th,  1851,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Reed,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  Pa.;  and  after 
nearly  twenty-three  years  of  more  or  less  serious  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  he  abides  in  the  opinion  that  his 
marriage  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  satisfactory 
enterprises  of  his  life,  Two  children  have  been  born  to 
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this  happy  pair ;  one  a  daughter,  their  eldest,  who  died 
when  brightest  and  fairest  many  years  ago ;  the  other  a. 
son,  now  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  nearly  prepared  to 
enter  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 


ROBERT  A.  CRISSWELL. 

Some  students  at  College  get  credit  for  more  than  they 
are — others  are  rated  far  below  their  worth.  Robert  A. 
Criswell  was  one  of  the  latter  class.  He  passed  modestly 
along,  regarded  by  most  of  his  fellows  as  a  plodding, 
laborious  student,  by  some  almost  as  a  recluse,  by  a  few 
intimate  friends  as  what  he  really  was.  These  last  alone 
were  not  surprised  at  the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  oration 
he  delivered  on  Commencement  Day,  when  he  stood  forth 
in  the  first  rank  as  a  speaker  and  writer. 

Born  May  20th,  1820,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  but  on 
the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year 
•when  he  left  College  ;  and  without  delay  he  proceeded  to 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  theology. 
He  took  the  full  three  years’  course.  Graduating  in 
May,  1852,  and  believing  that  next  to  godliness,  and  a 
thorough  literary  and  theological  training,  a  good  wife  is 
the  best  earthly  help  a  young  minister  can  have,  he 
married,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  Miss  E.  J.  Carson,  a 
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niece  of  our  noble  Professor  of  Languages,  Rev.  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray.  A  few  months  afterwards,  he  took  charge 
of  the  North  Sangammon  Presbyterian  Church,  near 
Springfield,  Ill.  Here  he  labored  with  unwearied 
devotion,  and  great  corresponding  results,  for  nearly 
sixteen  years — his  little  church  growing  in  that  time  to 
be  the  largest  save  one  in  the  Presbytery  to  which  it 
belonged.  He  also  secured  the  erection,  in  connection 
with  his  church,  of  a  fine  Academy,  which  has  done  a 
good  work. 

His  health  beginning  to  fail, in  1859,  he  was  compelled 
to  rest  for  a  few  months ;  and  during  this  time  made  a 
trip  to  the  West  Indies,  visiting  various  islands  and 
places.  He  came  home  much  invigorated,  and  again 
entered  zealously  into  the  great  work  of  his  church.  But 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  his  health  again  failed.  He 
then  traveled  among  the  mountains,  tried  the  virtues  of 
mineral  waters,  rested,  and  waited,  aud  hoped.  Mean¬ 
time  the  war  broke  out.  Twenty  five  young  men  of  his 
congregation  volunteered,  and  duty  seemed  to  call  him  to 
go  with  them.  He  served  iu  various  capacities ;  saw 
some  of  the  dreadful  realities  of  war ;  made  several 
narrow  escapes  with  his  life;  and  finally,  being  disabled, 
he  returned  home.  Unfit  for  active  duty  in  his  church, 
he  traveled  North,  and  made  the  tour  of  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Longing  for  that  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  in  which  his  soul  delighted,  he  resumed 
his  old  charge.  Again  he  broke  down  in  health,  relin¬ 
quished  finally  Sangammon  Church,  and  removed  with 
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his  family  to  Noimal,  Ill.,  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal 
University.  Here  his  health  became  so  much  restored 
that  he  was  able  to  enter  once  more  upon  pastoral  duty ; 
and  tor  six  years  past  he  has  had  the  charge  of  two 
churches,  thirty  miles  apart,  both  of  which  he  gathered 
himself.  Mr.  Criswell  and  his  excellent  wife  have  been 
blessed  with  nine  children,  seven  daughters  and  two  sons. 
The  eldest  is  twenty  one  years  of  age — the  youngest 
seven  months.  Six  of  his  children  are  students  in  the 
Normal  University. 


W.  N.  MILLER. 

Looking  back  over  those  twenty-five  years — and  how 

very  short  indeed  they  seem  in  the  retrospect — those  of 
us  at  least  who  knew  him  best  regard  W.  N.  Miller — 
Doctor  Miller  he  is  now,  forsooth, — a  grave  and  reverend 
medical  man,  with  demure  face  and  brow  of  wisdom — as 
the  jolliest  man  of  the  Class.  The  gloomiest  day  found 
him  still  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  The  hardest  and 
heaviest  task — were  it  a  dozen  or  two  of  irregular  Greek 
verbs,  a  lesson  in  Conic  Sections,  or  a  chapter  in  But¬ 
ler’s  Analogy — -never  put  him  in  an  ill-humor.  He 
always  looked  on  the  sunniest  side  of  everything;  and  if 
a  serious  or  dolorous  matter  could  have  a  funny  phase, 
he  was  sure  to  find  it  out.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
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Providence  that  such  a  man  should  become  a  physician, 
and  spend  his  life  in  the  midst  of  bereavement,  suffering, 
and  death.  But  such  is  the  case. 

Having  read  medicine  for  a  short  time  with  Dr. 
James  H.  Doff,  of  Westmoreland,  Mr.  Miller  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  the 
spring  of  1852.  He  also  received  a  diploma  for  attend¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  Physicians  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  professh  n,  and  has  continued  it  to  the  present  time — 
first  in  the  eastern  part  of  Allegheny  county,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  Birmingham  and  Allegheny  City. 

During:  the  war  he  rendered  excellent  service  to  his 
country.  He  was  a  volunteer  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
Gen.  McClellan  throughout  the  disastrous  Peninsular 
campaign.  After  the  retreat  he  returned  home;  but 
again  entered  the  service,  and  was  with  the  regiment  of 
Col.  Clark,  of  Allegheny  City,  till  it  was  disbanded. 
Deceiving  a  second  appointment  as  Surgeon,  he  remained 
on  duty  till  the  close  of  the  war — being  at  City  Point  at 
the  time  of  Lee’s  surrender,  and  entering  .Richmond  with 
the  victorious  army  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland  county — was 
born  at  Newlonsburgh,  April  17th,  1827.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Class  in  January,  1846.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  his  professiohal  studies  and  been  launched  into  a 
fair  practice,  he  became  serious  enough  one  day  to  think 
of  matrimony,  and  in  due  time  was  united  in  holy  bonds 
with  Miss  Susan  B.  Walker,  of  Allegheny  county. 
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During  the  sixteen  years  that  followed,  a  flock  of  little 
ones,  six  in  number,  gathered  within  their  pleasant  home. 
But  when  they  were  needing  most  her  care,  the  mother 
was  taken  from  them,  in  July,  1870.  Our  brother  is 
again  married,  having  sought  and  won  the  hand  of  Miss 
Roxie  Markle,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Markle,  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  is  now  the  father  of  seven  children.  And  he 
seems  delighted  with  the  number,  for  he  quotes  ap¬ 
provingly  King  David’s  declaration,  “  Happy  is  the  man 
“  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them,” — adding  consid¬ 
erately,  however,  “  'provided  he  has  enough  to  fill  them 
“  with  mentally  and  physically.” 


JAMES  YOUNG, 

Notwithstanding  his  name,  was  accounted  the  patriarch 
of  the  Class.  At  least  we  young  fellows,  in  consequence 
of  his  size,  and  the  marks  of  maturity  evident  upon  him, 
always  regarded  his  patronymic  as  a  misnomer.  Our 
classmate  had  also  a  brother,  older  than  himself,  in  the 
Class  of  ’48,  and  so  we  felt  obliged  to  distinguish  the 
two  by  calling  the  one  “Young  Young  ”  and  the  other 
‘  Old  Young.”  Both  were  notable  Anti-slavery  men  at 
College ;  and  it  must  be  with  no  little  satisfaction  that 
our  friend  is  now  a  settled  pastor  in  the  heart  of  the  once 
Slave  State  of  Missouri,  with  none  to  put  him  in  fear,  or 
charge  him  with  the  dark  crime  of  being  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist. 
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After  the  usual  course  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  Mr.  Young  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie,  in  1852.  His  first  pastorate  was 
French  Creek  Church,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 
Besides  the  usual  results  attending  the  labors  of  the 
faithful  preacher,  he  was  happy  in  securing  the  per¬ 
sonal  affections  of  one  of  his  flock,  whom  he  married 
in  1855.  A  call  from  the  church  in  New  Salem,  O., 
was  accepted  in  1859.  Here  he  remained  for  nine 
years,  though  relieved  from  his  pastoral  duties  for  a 
short  period  during  the  war,  when  he  acted  as  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Eighty-first  Ohio  Regiment.  He  had 
charge,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  a  camp  of  colored 
refugees,  and  had  the  oversight,  among  other  duties,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  children. 

Being  troubled  with  chills  and  fever  at  New  Salem,  he 
left  that  place  in  1867,  and  going  into  Central  Missouri, 
has  been  successful  in  organizing  a  church  and  securing 
the  erection  of  a  fine  church  edifice.  So  busily  occupied 
is  he  with  his  good  work  that  the  summons  to  Reunion 
has  not  availed  to  draw  him  back  to  “old  Washington  ” 
to-day,  over  so  many  hundred  miles  of  forest  and  moun¬ 
tain  and  plain.  But  with  six  children  about  him,  and 
the  care  of  a  newly-planted  and  growing  church  on  his 
hands  and  in  his  heart,  he  may  well  hesitate,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine — for  he  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Pa., 
November  5,  1824 — to  answer  in  person  the  call  of  his 
Class. 
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J.  H.  ANDREW, 

A  native  of  Ohio,  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y.  He  is  not  with  us  to-day,  to  our  great 
regret ;  for  it  would  have  been  good  to  see  that  noble, 
honest  face,  that  told  so  well  the  sincere  character  of  the 
man,  after  twenty-five  years  of  the  soul’s  and  time’s 
etchings  and  carvings  upon  it.  But  like  a  number  of 
other  clergymen  of  the  Class,  he  is  prevented  from 
attending  with  us  by  the  meeting  at  this  time  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  Church,  to  which  he  is  a  dele¬ 
gate,  at  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Mr.  Andrew  received  his  theological  education  at  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Canonsburg — gradu¬ 
ating  there  in  1852.  After  his  licensure,  his  first  work 
as  a  minister  was  to  establish  a  mission  church  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.  From  this  planting  has  grown  what  is 
now  known  as  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  flourishing  city.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  at 
Oxford,  Pa.,  where  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  for  nine 
years,  maintaining  with  earnest  efforts  and  unflagging 
zeal  the  honor  and  the  cause  of  his  Master.  Removing 
to  South  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  he  was  settled  therefor  ten  years 
over  a  United  Presbyterian  congregation.  He  was 
released  from  this  charge  in  January  last,  in  consequence 
of  his  health  becoming  impaired ;  but  continued  to 
supply  the  same  until  within  a  month  or  two  past.  He 
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is  now  resting  and  recuperating,  and  hopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  resume  a  work  which  he  deilrly  loves,  and  to 
which  he  is  willing  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  his  being, 
and  life  itself  if  the  sacrifice  be  required. 

Mr.  Andrew  has  been  twice  married.  But  one  child 
has  been  born  to  him,  a  bright  little  boy  that  died,  when 
quite  young,  two  years  ago. 


ROBERT  P.  OFFICER. 

In  the  case  of  our  classmate,  Robert  P  Officer,  who, 
if  not  the  .s evsi'est  student,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
jolliest  boys  in  the  Class,  the  temptation  to  the  compiler 
of  these  britf  histories  is  strong  to  read  the  letter  from 
our  brother  furnishing  the  facts  of  his  life,  without  con¬ 
densing  or  in  any  way  editing  the  document,  or  even 
changing  the  first  person  to  the  third.  But  the  rule  of 
uniformity  forbids  this  course,  although  you  would 
doubtless  be  gratified  with  something  that  would  break 
the  monotony  of  these  formal  sketches. 

It  was  a  physician  that  Officer  resolved  to  become, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  College  student.  For  two  years 
he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  F.  Julius  Le  Moyne,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jonathan  Wotring,  of  the  Class  of  ’48,  now  a 
solemn  M.  D.,  being  his  fellow-student.  Our  friend 
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suggests,  but  does  not  positively  assert,  that  the  two 
students  “  had  high  old  times”  together.  But  during  the 
time  of  his  severe  application  to  medical  study,  Mr. 
Officer’s  father’s  family  removed  to  Illinois,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  the  incipient  physician,  feeling  the  need 
of  relaxation,  paid  them  a  visit.  The  charm  of  a  farmer’s 
life — the  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  the  train- 
ing  of  young  swine  to  be  mature  and  valuable  “porkers,” 
and  other  Arcadian  employments — disinclined  him  to 
return  to  the  druggy  odors  and  wan  faces  that  haunt  a 
doctor’s  office;  and  so  he  abandoned  further  preparation 
for  professional  life.  “  For  six  years,”  says  our  class¬ 
mate — he  must  permit  one  quotation  from  his  very 
pleas  nit  letter — “  for  six  years  I  ho  tged  it  and  corned  it 
“  on  as  tine  a  farm  as  the  State  of  Illinois  contains,  with 
“  varying  success.  About  the  second  year  of  my  farmer 
“  lile,  a  vacancy  was  discovered  about  my  domicile,  which 
“had  to  be  filled  instanter.  So  I  ‘lit  out’  by  the  first 
“train  for  old  Washington,  for  ‘  the  girl  I’d  left  behind 
“  ‘  me  ’ —  M  iss  Maggie  Huey.  Got  her  (which  had  all 
“been  arranged  of  course  beforehand),  and  we  were 
“married  January  3d,  1856.  After  honeymooning  around 
“  until  the  middle  of  March  following,  we  went  to  the 
“  farm  and  commenced  business — wife  attending  to  the 
“  household  and  chicken  departments,  while  I  followed 
“  up  the  plow  and  the  grunters,  of  which  latter  we  had  a 
“goodly  number — from  four-hundred-pounders  down  to 
“  pigs  so  thin  they  couldn’t  cast  a  shadow  ;  or  if  they 
“  did,  a  person  could  not  tell  the  shadow  from  the  hog 
“  unless  he  were  well  acquainted  with  it.” 
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Mr.  Officer  remained  a  farmer  until  the  spring  of 
1859,  when  he  sold  out  on  credit,  and  removed  to 
Springfield.  His  debtor  escaped  paying  him  $3,500  he 
owed  him  by  dying  insolvent.  But  the  defrauded  man 
did  not  long  mourn  his  loss.  After  a  few  days  he 
embarked  in  the  lumber  business  with  his  brother,  and 
continued  to  carry  it  on  successfully  for  ten  years,  or  till 
1869.  Since  that  time,  our  versatile  classmate  says,  his 
“time  has  been  about  equally  divided  between  insurance 
“  and  real  estate  business  and  exquisite  leisure.” 

Mr.  Officer  was  born  in  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1829  ; 
entered  College  in  1845.  He  has  four  children,  he  tells 
us,  “  all  boys  except  three,  which  are  girls ;  all  lively, 
“  healthy,  good-looking,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  any 
“others  of  their  ages,  which  are  sixteen,  twelve,  nine, 
“  and  five,  respectively.” 


J  H.  NASH. 

As  these  sketches  run  on,  and  one  after  another  of  the 
Class  passes  in  review,  how  vividly  does  each  present 
himself,  with  his  full,  youthful  face,  and  bright  eyes,  his 
lithesome  limbs,  and  springy  gait.  There  were  no 
crow’s-feet  about  the  eyes  then,  and  no  whitened  hairs  in 
bushy  locks  or  beard  (if  beard  there  was  at  all).  Youth 
and  young  manhood  were  in  their  noblest  and  happiest 
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phase;  and  the  sunshine  of  hope,  chastened  by  an  air  of 
vigor  and  resolution,  was  on  every  brow.  The  one  who 
comes  before  us  now,  John  H.  Nash,  was  among  the 
youngest  of  our  thirty-six.  He  was  but  midway  of  his 
nineteenth  year  on  Commencement  Day,  dating  his  birth, 
at  Xenia,  Ohio,  from  February  25th,  1830.  Judged  by 
his  photograph  of  recent  date,  he  seems  scarcely  to  have 
changed,  except  by  the  addition  of  a  full  beard,  within 
the  twenty-five  years  that  have  seemed  to  pass  so  softly 
o’er  him.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1853,  after 
spending  three  years  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Canonsburg.  Miss  Rachel  G.  Hodgens,  of  the  same 
place,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Female  Seminary  there, 
became  his  wife  in  1855.  Meantime  he  had  gone  to 
Iowa,  and  for  four  years  had  charge  of  a  church  in  that 
State.  For  fifteen  years  past  he  has  been  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Sunbeam,  Ill.,  where  his  ministerial  life  has  been 
one  of  an  even  tenor  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  lights 
and  shadows.  Faithful  and  untiring  in  his  Christian 
labors,  he  endeavors  to  follow  St.  Paul’s  advice,  and 
“  feed  the  flock  of  God.” 

In  March,  1872,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  a  noble  and 
Christian  woman  as  ever  guided  a  household,  was  taken 
from  him  by  death,  leaving  two  children  to  his  care. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  present  wife  was  Sarah  G.  Gra¬ 
ham,  a  graduate  of  Monmouth  College,  Ill. 

Mr.  Nash  sends  greeting  to  the  Class,  but  finds,  with 
great  regret,  that  he  cannot  meet  with  us  to-day. 
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THOMAS  C.  McCLURE 

AND 

T  J.  SLOAN. 

Of  two  of  our  original  thirty-six,  Thomas  C.  McClure 
and  T.  J.  Sloan,  both  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  no  intel¬ 
ligence  has  been  had  for  many  years,  except  simply  that 
Mr.  McClure  was  known,  a  year  or  two  since,  to  be  still 
residing  in  Lancaster  county,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
Every  practicable  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  them  and 
learn  their  history.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
McClure  is  pursuing  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer  in  some 
retired  part  of  Lancaster  ;  but  the  silence  of  the  tomb 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  history,  or  the  fate,  of  Mr.  Sloan. 
Neither  of  them  was  long  connected  with  the  Class,  and 
for  this  reason  we  seem  not  to  have  remembered  them  as 
we  did  others  of  our  comrades.  Mr.  McClure  was  a  man 
4  of  rather  striking  characteristics,  both  physical  and 
mental.  His  face  seemed  peculiarly  traced  at  once  with 
the  marks  of  a  positive  will,  and  of  something  akin  to 
misanthropy.  In  his  studies,  he  was  most  devoted  to 
natural  science  and  especially  to  astronomy.  Both  our 
missing  brothers  maintained  excellent  characters  as 
students  and  as  gentlemen  while  they  were  with  us.  We 
still  hope  ere  long  to  learn  definitely  of  their  history. 
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J.  HENRY  KAUFFMAN. 

And  still  one  more,  who  was  with  us  till  within  a  few 
months  of  our  graduation,  Rev.  John  Henry  Kauffman, 
deserves  to  have  his  name  enrolled  in  this  memorial  of 
the  Class.  Peculiarly  applicable  to  his  noble  and  lovely 
character  are  the  oft-quoted  lines : 

“None knew  him  but  to  love  him — 

“None  named  him  but  to  praise.” 

After  graduating  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  he 
took  a  full  course  of  theological  study  at  Princeton. 
Highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  still  more  highly  by  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  he  proved  a  devoted,  eloquent,  and 
successful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  a  year  or 
two  since  under  remarkable  circumstances — stricken  down 
in  his  pulpit,  at  Mata  wan,  N.  J.  He  had  just  read  the 
words  of  a  hymn, 

“Soon  the  delightful  day  will  come 
“  When  my  dear  Lord  will  call  me  home, 

“  And  I  shall  see  his  face — ” 

when,  overcome  with  emotion,  he  sat  down.  Attempting 
to  continue  the  services  a  few  moments  afterwards,  he  fell 
and  died — was  “called  home”  to  see  his  Savior’s  face.- 


Such,  most  inadequately  presented,  as  I  am  only  too 
conscious,  is  the  history  of  our  Class,  in  its  individual 
members,  since  September  25th,  1849.  For  four  years 
we  had  a  united  history.  As  the  little  streams  flowing 
from  mountain  and  hill,  from  the  heart  of  dark  forests, 
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and  through  wide-extended  plains,  pursuing  each  its  own 
natural  course,  empty  at  length  their  scant  waters  into 
the  same  broad  channel,  and  thus  form  the  great  river ; 
so  we,  without  design  or  forethought  as  to  the  association 
we  should  form,  found  ourselves  coming  together  along 
the  four  years’  course  of  our  Class.  But  after  meeting 
and  flowing  together  for  that  period,  unlike  the  river  of 
united  brooks,  which  still  glides  on  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
sea,  we  reached  a  point  where  we  parted  again — enlarged, 
we  trust,  in  soul  volume — tinged  and  changed  by  that 
aggregation  of  personal  qualities  that  made  up  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Class,  as  well  as  by  the  general  influence  of 
College  life  and  association — and  passed  out  in  divers 
directions,  and  have  pursued  each  his  separate  channel  of 
work  and  influence  now  for  twenty-five  years.  How  and 
where  these  streams  flowed,  what  dry  soils  they  have 
irrigated,  and  what  fruits  they  have  stimulated  into  life, 
or  in  what  sands  they  have  wasted  themselves,  this 
address  may  have  served  in  some  measure  to  show. 

And  by  this  simple  expedient  of  meeting  together, 
looking  into  each  other’s  faces,  and  listening  to  the 
record  of  the  life  of  each — the  brief  story  of  effort  and 
work,  of  conflict  and  conquest,  of  sorrow  and  success  and 
disappointment  and  bereavement — we  are  able  to  feel 
ourselves  once  more  a  College  Class,  and  not  mere  sepa¬ 
rate  and  isolated  sons  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater  ;  and  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  still  a  common  and 
brotherly  interest  in  each  other,  and  an  interest  as  a  Class 
in  our  old  College  such  as  distauce  and  absorbing 
occupations  and  long-continued  absence  have  neither 
weakened  nor  destroyed. 
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As  individuals,  we  have  borne  our  part  well  in  the 
world.  Though  none  have  yet,  attained  to  great 
eminence,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Class 
have  held  leading  positions  in  the  communities  which 
they  have  served,  and  shown  themselves  equal  to 
whatever  responsibilities  were  laid  upon  them.  A  more 
than  usually  large  number,  sixteen  in  all,  became  minis* 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  Nine  became  lawyers,  although  four 
of  these  afterwards  abandoned  the  profession.  Three 
have  been  physicians,  two  teachers,  and  three  editors, 
though  in  each  case  the  editors  were  first  lawyers.  One 
of  the  Class  was  an  engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Service, 
three  were  farmers,  and  one  of  them  afterwards  a 
tradesman  ;  one  had  no  definite  business,  while  of  one  the 
calling  is  unknown.  Of  the  members  of  the  Class  now 
living,  twelve  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  three  are 
lawyers,  three  teachers,  one  a  physician,  three  are  in  some 
branch  of  trade,  one  is  a  banker,  and  one  a  farmer. 
As  to  the  ages  of  the  Class  when  they  graduated,  six 
were  under  twenty  years,  fifteen  between  twenty  and 
twenty-two,  and  fifteen  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years,  making  an  average  of  twenty-two  to  twenty -three 
years.  All  the  members  whose  history  is  known  have 
been  married  except  eight,  and  four  have  been  married  a 
second  time.  The  number  of  children  born  to  members 
of  the  Class,  so  far  as  reported,  is  one  hundred  and  ten, 
of  whon  ninety- seven  are  living.  Our  whole  number 
now  living,  with  wives  and  children,  would  make  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons. 
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In  our  various  places  in  the  world  \ve  have  still  much 
work  to  do.  We  are  yet  in  the  vigor  of  our  days.  Our 
faculties  have  become  developed  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
practical  efficiency  as  they  are  perhaps  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing.  But  with  the  habits  of  industry  that  we  have 
acquired,  and  of  sustained  mental  effort,  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time,  and  do  it  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  than  we  could  twenty  years  ago.  We  should 
none  of  us  think  of  abdicating  our  place  in  society,  or  of 
holding  ourselves  aloof  from  the  great  movements  in  the 
religious,  the  social,  or  the  scientific  and  practical  world, 
for  thirty  years  to  comp. 

But  have  we  not  a  work  to  do  as  a  Class? — for  each 
other,  by  our  intercourse  and  correspondence  and  more 
frequent  meetings  ;  for  the  College,  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  to  which  we  hold  allegiance? — a  truly  noble 
institution,  noble  in  name,  noble  in  the  grand  histories 
that  preceded  the  Union,  nobler  still  in  that  Union  itself 
by  which  the  rivalry  and  even  heated  opposition  of  years 
were  converted  into  co-operation  and  a  coalescing  of  divid¬ 
ed  forces.  And  now  that  the  College  is  rousing  herself, 
like  the  young  and  regenerated  giant  that  she  is,  and 
under  the  lead  of  her  energetic  and  strong-hearted  and 
tireless  President,  is  preparing  to  take  her  position  in  the 
very  front  ranks  of  the  Colleges  of  our  country ;  have  we 
not  a  duty  to  discharge  in  her  behalf,  as  her  loyal  sons, 
and  as  those  who  wholly  believe  in  that  culture  which 
comes  from  advanced  intellectual  education  combined 
with  sound  religious  training,  through  our  united  and 
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individual  efforts,  and  all  the  influence  we  are  able  to 
exert  for  the  College  in  our  respective  communities? 

We  have  come  together,  but  only  soon  to  separate 
again.  As  we  go  away  from  this  delightful  Reunion,  it 
will  only  be  to  set  out  on  the  ‘‘  home  stretch  ”  of  life. 
Our  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  closed  with  our 
College  career.  We  have  met  at  the  end  of  a  second 
period.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of  earnest  struggle  and 
busy  life  in  our  various  spheres  is  past.  The  third 
quarter  of  a  century  opens  before  us.  It  is  the  last 
division  of  the  race.  Who  of  us  shall  hold  hope  and 
spirit  till  the  goal  is  reached?  Who  of  us  will  come 
together  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  our  graduation? 
I  trust  many  of  us ;  and  that  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
tell  of  more  and  vastly  better  work  done  for  ourselves, 
our  country,  and  the  world,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake 
of  Him  whose  servants,  whose  fr  ends,  whose  brethren 
we  are,  than  we  have  been  able  to  recount  to-day.  And 
that  we  may  do  this,  let  us  be  content  to  strive  right  on 
in  that  course  of  activity  that  seems  to  be  ours — not 
being  ambitious  to  seem  great,  cr  to  do  great  things,  but 
to  do  all  that  we  do,  and  all  that  we  can  find  to  do,  right 
well ;  remembering  this,  that 

“  Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means  but  ends. 

“  Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

“  The  (jood  great  man  ? — three  treasures,  love  and  light 
“  And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant’s  breath, — 

“  And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

“  Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death.” 
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It  is  ours  to  plan  and  act ;  results  are  with  God. 
Misfortunes,  no  doubt,  are  before  us  all.  Our  purposes 
will  often  be  defeated ;  bereavements  and  sorrows  will 
come.  But  an  untried  space  of  life,  be  it  longer  or 
shorter,  is  before  us,  and  we  cannot  turn  aside  from  it  if 
we  would.  “  Not  yours,”  we  may  hear  a  Divine  voice 
saying,— 

“Not  yours  to  tread  or  leave  the  unknown  way. 

“Ye  must  go  o’er  it,  meet  ye  what  ye  may. 

“What  though  the  brightness  wane,  the  pleasures  fade, 

‘ 1  The  glory  dim  ?  Oh,  not  of  these  is  made 

“  The  awful  life  that  to  your  trust  is  given  ! 

“Children  of  God,  inheritors  of  Heaven  ! 

“Mourn  not  the  perishing  of  each  fair  toy  ; 

“Ye  were  ordained  to  do,  and  not  to  enjoy. 

“  Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin  ; 

“But  onwards,  upwards,  till  the  goal  you  win.” 


Jhe  £nd. 


